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Buckskin Army 
~ Gauntlets 


Genuine Cowboy 
Sombrero 





Genuine Cowboy Sombrero, such as we ship 
to Plainsmen. Made of fine nutria fur felt, fane 
leather band with cinch fastener and stiffene 
brim, $3.25, prepaid. 

Genuine Buckskin Army Gauntlets, lined 
or unlined, exceptional quality and finish, # -60. 
prepaid. Hatanc Gloves $4.75, anywhere on rec eipt 
of price. Be sure to give sizes when ordering. 


THE McPHERSON STORE, 
71-79 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 














Just Suppose 


3 ese 4 return froma trip 
e up in the 
night tand find your house on 
fire; what would you do’ 
you hada ‘ood, long, LB. 
ladder, chances are you coulc 
put the fire out and save your 






r property; without it you stand 
pe helpless ‘and see your home and 

its contents, that you have 
foot worked years to secure, go up in 


smoke. Do you dare ‘take the 
risk of gO oing without a good lad- 
der another Gay when you realize 
that at any hour it may be the 
means of saving all you possess’ 
You need a ladder on hand, any 
way, for patching your roof, fixing 
chimney, )¢ nearing out gutters, re- 
pairing window-b -~ 4 Sauening 
trees, picking fruit, 
Sides clear straight- ter spruce, 
the only safe material. 2ungs 
hand-split and shaved from oak. 
Iron work hand-forged or best malle- 
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able iron. Extension ladders can be 





THE APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF 


taken apart in half a minute and used 
separately. 





THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY | auction: po _ aa _ 
At West Lynn, Mass., offers excellent opportu- | ’ per 
nities to Grammar! School Graduates to learn one of the At this rate a 25-foot single ladder costs but 
mechanical trades in a four years’ course, and to High | 5.00, or a 30-foot extension ladder #9.00. 
School Graduates to prepare themselves for drafts- | ‘ower-priced ladders if desired. 

men, electrical testers ¢ Abd installation men through a | We ship ladders anywhere. Write for Price- List. 


three years’ course. 
times. All applications should be sent 


APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF THE COMPANY. 


Apprentices are admitted at all | 


C.W.H. MOULTON & CO., Somerville, Mass. 


to the Established 1839 























BELLS SEASONING 


Used by your Grandmother efevery Genera- 
on sendin Dressings 
ur en,Game,Meats Fish, Gass 
OysterPattiesEscallops. caaape 


JELLIED MEAS Nag FOWL. One pint of cold ment or 








fowl. 1 teas; 









spoon 
leaves over which thin sliced 


SALMON LOAF. 


oven. 


For Sausages, 


h to fill pi int po Add to liquid, when hot, 1 ta le- 
spoon mulated gelatine. Cool, and serve on a base of lettuce 


Mix 1 beaten one with 1 pint of mashed 
potato, foe om = ay Ki git. 

well mixed with 1 heap’ ping. mo 4 

Cover with mashed potato. Then bak 


ber, 10¢. can Bell’s Seasoning is sufficient to flavor the 
aeetee of 100 pounds mest or poultry, or the 26c. can $00 Ibs. 


25c. and 50c. Cans; 6, 12 and 25 Ib. Boxes; 50, 75 and 100 lb. Drums. 


salt, liquid 


lemon is p 


with 1 pound of —s 
ning. 
e for 1. hour in mode 





use Bell’s Sausage Seasoning. 
37 





Protect Your Health 


Against the Sleet, Slush, Snow 
and Cold of Winter 


Much of effort and money is being ex- 

pended these days in the prevention of 

disease and accident. 

Prudence whispers Don’t wait for wintry 

storms to come before you buy rubbers— 

buy now. Have your shoeman fit your 
feet to a pair of 


GOODYEAR 








FLOUR 


Knows the secret of perfect bread-making. 
She knows that all her experience and skill 
and care would not produce the same 
bread from other flour, because 
Daniel Webster Flour is from a 
special blending of the finest 

wheats and special milling. It is 
these points that appeal to the 
woman who knows this flour 

to be “Better than the Best’’ 
to be found elsewhere. 


OUR GUARANTEE. 


If this flour fails to make the best 
bread you have ever baked—after 
using one bag — the price will 
be refunded. 

















 ¢ 


Insist upon your grocer supplying you. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., New Ulm, Minn. 


DAILY CAPACITY 5000 BARRELS. 





“T Shall Never Paint Those Roofs! 


“I shall simply leave them alone. 
It will not be necessary to spend a cent 
on them.” They are covered with 


ROOFING 





Extra High-Cut 
10-Button Gaiters 


Fine Jersey Cloth, 
Black Fleece Lining. 


All sizes for Ladies, Misses 
and Children. 


Prices $2.00 to $3.50 


According to Size. 


ALL ‘‘GLOVE’’ RUBBERS 
HAVE THIS TRADE-MARK 


The fit, style and durability of 
“Glove” Rubbers more than 
make up for their trifling 
extra cost. 


All good stores sell ‘‘Glove’’ 
Rubbers or can get them 
from us promptly. 


LAMKIN & FOSTER, Inc. 


174 Congress Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“GLOVE” 
RUBBERS 


The adoption of 
this suggestion may 
save you many 
visits to the doctor. 


Lad 


Empress 


Fine Jersey Cloth, 
Black Fleece Lining. 


All sizes for Men, Boys, 
Women and Children, in 
heavy and light weights. 


Prices from $1.50 
to $4.00 


According to Size. 








MATITE has a real mineral surface 
and therefore needs no painting. 
There have been other ready roof- 
surface, but they were not practical. 
Amatite, however, is successful be- 
eral matter is 
embedded in 
—S is very tough 
Hand has great 
power. 
# Year after 
roofs will 
give faultless 


ings in the past which had a mineral 
cause the min- 
ae 
i pitch. Pitch 
adhesive 
year those 
service with- 





out anybody giving a thought to them. 
This is the kind of roofing to have! 
The day of these smooth coated roof- 
ings that require a heavy coat of paint 
every year or two is past. ‘They cost 
too much to maintain. You can spend 
more money on the paint alone during 
the ten years than a new Amatite roof 
would cost. 

A free sample of Amatite Roofing 
and a booklet can be obtained on re- 
quest by addressing the nearest office. 


Everjet Elastic Paint 


A very low-priced black paint—very tough and durable. Stands 
heat so well that it can be used on boilers. For wood or metal, 
ready roofings, fences, iron work, farm implements, tanks, etc. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis Cleveland Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati Kansas City Minneapolis 
New Orleans Seattle 
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when she had become 

demoralized, but why re- 
mained forever a mystery to 
her. The time was eleven minutes to 
eight on a Tuesday morning in May. 

‘‘That’s when my amiability—such as 
it is—went smash like a soap-bubble,’’ she 
said to herself, ruefully. ‘*Went just as 
quietly and just as completely—more com- 
pletely, for it didn’t even leave suds on 
the carpet. It all went.’’ 

The happening certainly was queer, for 
things that morning had gone as they 
always had gone—they had been not a bit 
harder than usual. 

True, she had had to get up very early 
in order to have a nice hot breakfast ready 
for the others when they came down, but 
when had she not had to do this? And 
*thad’’ is the wrong word, for she liked to 
doit. Young as she was, she had mothered 
the household for as long as she could 
remember, and had gloried in the privilege. 

True, too, she had had to climb the stairs 
seven times to wake her brother Robert; 
but that was a trifle’ She often had to 
climb them ten times to get Robert to rise. 
The only task more difficult than getting 
Robert up in the morning was getting him 
to go to bed at night. No, seven trips 
up-stairs were a mere nothing. 

True again, the tea that she had taken 
up to Aunt Bessie had been declared too 
hot, or too cold, or too weak, or too strong, 
or too something, and had had to be made 
all over again. 

‘*)'hat’s a performance that comes as 
regularly as the sun, though,’’ Susy Lu 
used cheerfully to declare. ‘‘If I should 
ever carry a cup of tea to Aunt Bessie that 
turned out right, I’d get the nervous jerks 
and pour it all over her. Poor dear!’’ 

Lastly, her older sister, Rose, had ac- 
quired an attack of neuralgia. There was 
nothing new about that, however, except 
the name. Some mornings she had rheu- 
matism, some mornings sciatica, some morn- 
ings dyspepsia, some mornings a headache. 
The cure ‘for them all was a cup of hot 
coffee with some of Susy Lu’s buttered 
muffins. 

‘*I’m right in a draft,’’ Rose declared, 
as she sat down to take the cure. 

‘“‘Change with me,’’ said Susy Lu, 
brightly, giving up her seat. 

‘*That sun’s in my eyes,’’ announced 
Aunt Bessie, as her contribution to the 
table talk. 

‘**1’ll pull down the shade,’’ said Susy 
Lu. ‘‘Have a fried egg, Aunt Bessie?’’ 

‘*Tf it isn’t broken, ’’ replied Aunt Bessie, 
gazing sternly into the egg platter at a 
specimen whose boundaries of white and 
yellow were pretty well confused. 

‘*Here’s a nice one,’’ said Susy Lu, 
taking the broken one on her own plate. 
‘* Another muffin, Rose?’’ 

‘*Muffin, yes; charcoal, no,’’? was Rose’s 
utterance, as she studied the muffin pile. 

‘*T’ll take the burned ones,’’ said Susy Lu, 
tilting them then and there on top of the broken 
egg. ‘*There, Rosie.’’ 

Tab-Cat, a magnificent Maltese, as almond- 
eyed and haughty as a mandarin, here opened 
her mouth and let her jaws creak. 

‘*To be sure, Tab-Cat!’’ exclaimed Susy Lu, 
running into the kitchen and coming back with 
milk. By this time the clock was telling a tale 
that made Susy Lu race to the foot of the 
stairs and call: 

**Robert, you’ll never in this world get to 
school in time if you stay up there much 
longer !’’ 

**Don’t get excited, Susanna Louisa,’’ came 
the response. ‘‘I’m hurrying. And don’t 
forget to pour me out some coffee to cool, will 
you?’’ 

“*T won’t forget !’’ sang Susy Lu, cordially. 

Next there was Robert’s luncheon to put up. 
Finally Robert himself descended, doing a jig 
on each landing. This was a cheerful trick of 
his, but hard on the gas-fixtures, and it took 
time. When Robert tried his coffee, the liquid 
was too cool. 

‘*Have mine,’’ said Susy Lu. 
it cool. ’’ 

‘*Talking of cool reminds me,’’ said Robert, 
his mouth full of muffin. ‘‘You know Lean 
Lonkey ?”” 

Of course they knew ‘‘Lean Lonkey’’ by 
sight. He was a poor, foreign-looking beggar 
who passed the house every evening on his 
way to his hut-like home. 

‘*Looks old enough to be his own grand- 
father, doesn’t he?’’ asked Robert. ‘Well, he 
isn’t. For he has an old mother living with 


Coa Lu knew to a second 


**T can drink 
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DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 





“PLEASE DON’T THANK MET 


She’s bedridden. He cooks all her 
He’s a French soldier. He showed 
me a paper to prove it. That’s where the cool 
comes in—his coat was so thin. Well, that 
paper amused me. For how do you suppose 
he spells his name? Leon Lancthier! And 
how he makes Lean Lonkey out of it beats 
me.” 

‘*For goodness’ sake,’’ implored Susy Lu, 
‘stop talking and hurry to school! You’re 
late now.’’ 

‘“‘Oh, no,’’ declared Robert, one eye on the 
clock. ‘‘It’s only twelve minutes to eight. 
I’ve got a whole minute. And I need that 
minute for muffins, although I ought to hunt 
for my geometry book. Susanna Louisa, if 
thou — 

But she was already up and after it, and she 
put it into his hand when he reached the hall 
door—which was at eleven minutes to eight. 

‘*Robert,’’ she said, suddenly, dropping her 
voice so that it might not travel back into the 
dining-room, ‘‘why don’t you go to dinner to- 
night at Tubby Green’s house? He’s often 
asked you.’’ 

‘*But never when I had car fare,’’ said 
Robert. 

Susy Lu handed him a coin. 
time, Robert. ’’ 

‘*Why, you’re a darling!’’ he said, amazed 
into sincere speech. 

‘Oh, I’m not!’’ she cried, shrinking as if 
from a slap. 

‘*Then I take it back. See you later.’’ 

When she went back into the dining-room 
her cheeks were so red that she was glad to 
hide them from Rose’s keen eyes by getting 
behind Rose’s back and helping her on with 
her coat. 

‘*You must get tired typewriting all day,’’ 
murmured Susy Lu, following Rose to the 


him. 
meals. 


**Have a good 











PLEASE!” 


front door in order that she might get beyond 
the range of Aunt Bessie’s hearing. 

**T do,’’ said Rose. 

‘*You ought to have a little pleasure once in 
a while. ’’ 

‘*T ought,’’ replied Rose. 

‘“*This is Tuesday,’’ announced Susy Lu. 
‘*The church gives a chicken supper. 
would be nice for you to go to it.’’ 

“Tt would. I will. It’s kind of you to | 
think of it.’’ 

**Tt’s not!’’ declared Susy Lu. 

**Tt is!’ repeated Rose, sternly. 

So Susy Lu gave in, and waved Rose on her 
way. 

While she was washing the dishes and tidy- 
ing the house, she occasionally bestowed a 
thoughtful glance upon Aunt Bessie, as if Aunt 
Bessie were rather a problem. By noon the 
problem seemed solved. 

‘*Aunt Bessie,’’ said Susy Lu, positively, 
‘*it’s a lovely day for visiting.’’ 

**Ts it, deary?’’ 

**Lovely. No mud.’’ 
mud. 

‘**H’m!’’ said Aunt Bessie, interested. 

**And no wind. ’’ 
worse even than she loathed mud. 


Aunt Bessie loathed 


**You don’t say!’’ This was really exciting. 

**Do go over and take tea with Aunt Han- 
nah.’’ 

**Child, I will.’’ 

So Susy Lu hurried her into the new silk | 
and waved her into the street. 

Aunt Bessie halted on the sidewalk to call 
back softly, ‘‘Good-by! 
little thing, Susy Lu!’’ 


‘“Oh!’? gasped Susy Lu, and she shut the| 


door with a bang. 
When the solitude of the deserted house closed 


It | 


Aunt Bessie loathed wind | 
**And | 
warm enough for you to wear your new silk.’’ | 
| Again she took up the knife and fork, and 


argued aloud. 


You’re an unselfish | 
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round her, 
the dining - room 
herself beside the sofa where 


Susy Lu ran into 
and flung 


Tab-Cat reclined. The girl’s 
head sank low and her bright hair brushed 
against the cat’s gray fur. 

**Kitty, dear, I’m tired of it, I’m tired 
of it! They don’t think any more of me 
than if 1 were their servant. I’ve waited 
on them hand and foot for so long that 
they think that’s all I’m good for. I 
fetch and carry for them like a little dog, 
and don’t even get patted. They never 
give me a thought. I like hot tea and 
unburned toast quite as well as any of 
them. I’m just worn out eating all the 
things that nobody else will take. And 
do you know what I’ve sent them away 
for? To have one glorious, selfish after- 
noon exactly as I like it! To have one 
comfortable meal of things that are just 
right—not warm things gone cold, or cold 
things gone warm, but cold cold things 
and warm warm ones. And why not? 
Why should it be so awful to want some- 
thing nice once in a while? I’m a human 
being as much as they are! But they 
don’t care !’’ 

But the cat got up, humped herself into 
a magnificent arch, leaped noiselessly to the 
floor, and stalked away. 

‘*So you don’t care, either!’’ swept on 
Susy Lu, also jumping up. ‘‘All right. 
One more reason why I should care a little 
for myself. And I’m going to.’’ 

In pursuance of this aim, she devoted 
the long, quiet afternoon to a book that 
she had been trying for weeks to read, but 
which she had always had to drop—at the 
most exciting chapters, too—in order to get 
sudden teas and luncheons and suppers. 

‘*But the last part of the book is not 
half so good as the first,’’ declared Susy 
Lu, when finally she put it down. ‘‘It’s 
really boring. ’’ 

Next, sitting at the piano, she played 
with freedom, since she was not obliged, 
us she usually was, to keep her foot on 
the soft pedal, so as to avoid disturbing a 
sleeping aunt. 

‘* Although the instrument is too wretch- 
edly out of tune for me really to enjoy 
it!’”’ she exclaimed, at last. ‘‘Queer I 
never noticed it before. ’’ 

One more delight was hers—that of 
lying down for a ‘‘beauty nap’’ before 
dressing to go out. 

**As a beautifier, though, an afternoon 
nap is a delusion and a snare,’’ she said 
to her, reflection in the looking-glass, when 
she put on her hat preparatory to going 
to market. ‘‘For I’m sure I never in 
my life looked more ugly and puffy and 
wrinkly. ’’ . 

At the market she set her soft lips 
together with decision, and with deliberate 

| extravagance bought steak and mushrooms, 

| and also a jelly tart 

| **J*ye chewed all round the undone and the 
| overdone edges of steak for so many years that 
| it almost unsettles my reason to think of get- 
| ting a bite of something good at last,’’ she said 
to herself, as, presiding in lonely freedom over 
the kitchen stove, she carefully got her meal 
| ready. 

The table she set with exquisite care, using 
| the best cloth, the prettiest china, the shiniest 
silver and the greenest fern. 

And the supper certainly looked appetizing— 
two thin pieces of hot buttered toast, a smoking 
dish of snow-white mashed potatoes, a steam- 
ing steak covered with a delicious sauce of 
mushrooms, and a rosily blushing jelly tart. 

‘Ah, at last!’’ exclaimed Susy Lu, as she 
sat down to the board. She picked up the 
serving-knife and fork. 

Then she put them down and jumped gaily 
jup to get Tab-Cat. ‘‘For I can’t eat all 
| alone,’ she told the struggling cat, as she tried 
to make it stay in a chair. 

But Tab-Cat, turning her back upon the 
lonely table, disdainfully leaped to the hearth. 

‘*TIs that what you think of me?’’ asked 
Susy Lu, thoughtfully. ‘‘I can’t say that I 
blame you.’’ 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


again she put them down. 

**T don’t know what piece to take,’’ she 
‘*That tender strip would choke 
me because Robert likes it so. That frizzly bit 
|of fat would hang, draw and quarter me, for 
it’s just done the way Rose loves! And, ob, 
they all like mushrooms, they all like mush- 


rooms! Well,’? with despairing strength of 
purpose, ‘there goes for some mashed pota- 
| toes, anyhow !’’ 


| But she dropped the spoon, powerless to 
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“AND we leap the Rocky Mountains 
A on our way to Oregon,’’ sang the 

exuberant emigrants of the ‘‘great 
migration,’” as the old settlers still call 
it—the great westward migration of 1843, 
when a thousand seekers for new homes, 
in one company, drove their long, tumul- 
tuous caravan of ox-teams across the 
plains and over the mountains from 
Westport on the Missouri to Oregon and 
Washington. 

What a bold journey that was across 
a continent! True westward - moving 
Aryans were these pioneer settlers, who 
followed the sun across the world, as 
their race had always done, in quest of 
fairer lands. 

“Then come along, come along! 
Make no delay. 
Come from every nation, 
Come from every way. 
For our lands they are broad enough, 
So don’t take alarm; 
For Uncle Sam is rich enough 
To give us all a farm.” 
How young the country was then! Yet 
it was but sixty-eight years ago. Some 
of these former emigrants are still living, 
and love to tell of the beginnings of the 
now great and prosperous Northwest. 

All that summer and till late in the fall 
the slow ox-wagons, bearing whole families 
with their household goods, creaked on 
through heat and dust, in spite of hardship 
and accidents innumerable. Those great- 
hearted men, Marcus Whitman, Applegate, 
Nesmith and Burnett, were leading the 
way ; a new land of promise, richer, fairer, 
more fertile than the East, was ahead. 

My story is about the Gage family, from 
the Scioto valley, Ohio, which fell behind 
the ‘‘great migration’’ and did not arrive 
in Oregon till the following season. The 
family at that time consisted of the father, 
Freeman Gage, his wife, Fanny, and their 
two children, Lucietta, aged eleven, and 
little Jeff, then in his tenth year. 

Serious illness from bad water on the 
plains west of Laramie held the Gages 
back. Then Mrs.. Gage was bitten by a 
rattlesnake, and lay at death’s door for 
days. Their herd, all except one yoke of 
steers, an old ‘‘line-back’’ cow and a two- 
year-old heifer, was stampeded by the 
Indians. After that the little ‘‘sparked’’ 
heifer and the old cow had to labor with 
the steers, to draw the wagon. 

By night, wolves howled round their 
camp-fire; and for one whole week they 
were ‘‘buffalo-bound,’’ that is, so sur- 
rounded by vast herds of bison that they 
dared not move from the clump of cotton- 
woods, where they had fenced themselves 
in by feiling the trees. 

Among the mountains the way grew so 
rough that their large ox-wagon had to be 
converted into a small two-wheeled cart. 
Many of their household goods had to be 
left behind. When they finally arrived in 
Oregon, they had little enough left with 
which to begin life anew. 

Of all these disasters, however, the one 
which little Lucietta Gage lamented most 
was the loss of her pet kitten, Silvy, which 
she had brought all the way from Ohio in 
a basket. That kitten was the one object 
dearest to Lucietta’s heart. Even in sick- 
ness and in great dearth of provisions, the 
little girl had contrived somehow to feed 
and care for Silvy. 

But one doleful night, after they had 
passed Fort Hall and were in the hot 
sage-brush country of the Snake River, 
where the weather was very oppressive, 
Silvy, in her basket, had to be set outside 
the wagon. As Lucietta and little Jeff 
were both sick that evening from the bad 
water, Silvy was forgotten, and during the 
night a wolf carried her off, basket and all. 
When her pallid little mistress thought of 
her and crept out the next morning, the 
kitten was gone. 

Lucietta wept bitterly ; Jeff, too, felt very 
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1. AN EARLY OREGON KITTEN. 


sad; and till long afterward, even after they 
were settled in a log house af a little clearing 
in the mighty Oregon forest, they did not cease 
to lament the fate of their pet. If Silvy could 
have been replaced by another kitten they might 
have transferred their young affections to it. 
House cats, however; were scarce in Oregon; 
the Gages could hear of none. 

Then one day in April when the children 
had begun to go out into the borders of the 
forest round the clearing where their father 
was hard. at work, planting and sowing for the 
first year’s crops, Jeff made a great discovery. 

For a while they had been very timid about 
venturing forth. Everything in this new, 
strange land looked large and formidable. 
The mountains towered enormously high and 
rocky, unlike anything they had-ever seen in 
Ohio. The creeks and rivers, especially the 
mighty Columbia, were rapid and roared 
hoarsely, not at all like the gentle creek by 
which they had formerly lived. The huge 
Douglas firs and pines, towering in deep-green 
majesty to the skies, filled them with awe. 
These giants were little like the pleasant low 
hickories and maples of the placid Scioto. 

But gradually their courage grew; and on 
this warm afternoon in April they strayed off 
farther in the woods than ever before. They 
watched the antics of the squirrels, they lis- 
tened curiously to the harsh crakings of the 
crows, and admired the great iridescent wood- 
peckers. Never before had :they heard such 
crows, seen such squirrels or looked upon 
such woodpeckers. 

At last, above the scolding of the squirrels, 
a more familiar note came to their ears. 

“Tt sounds like a kitty, mewing!’’ cried 
Lucietta. NM 

**So it does,’’ said Jeff. 

Eagerly they listened, then hearing it again, 
stole forward and came to a large, hollow log 
five or six feet in diameter, the trunk of a great 
cedar which, in falling, had broken in two. 
The sounds issued from one of the fragments. 
But on approaching it, both children paused 
irresolutely—the gaping hole looked so dark 
and forbidding. 

‘‘Suppose it is really a kitty in there?’’ 
Lucietta exclaimed. Little Jeff felt sure that 
it was. 

‘Do you dare to crawl in and see?’’ 


Lucietta asked. She herself did not half like 
the looks of that black hole. 

Jeff, peeping in, considered the matter. His 
courage rose. ‘‘I guess I’d dare, a little way,’’ 
he said. ‘‘But you stand right there, Lucy.’’ 

Getting down on his knees, he crept in 
slowly, poking aside the punk-wood and snif- 
fing warily, for the place had a bad smell. 
He did not like the odor at all; but as the kitten 
kept mewing, he went on. « 

Soon he thought that he discerned it moving 
in the obscurity a little ahead of him in the 
hollow log, and after an uneasy glance back at 
Lucietta’s feet outside, he plucked up courage 
again and crawled on, to where the sprawling 
little creature lay. 

**Oh, it is a kitty !’?. Lucietta heard him call, 
although his voice was muffled by the log. 
‘**But it is a sort of queer kitty,’’ Jeff contin- 
ued. ‘‘I never saw one like it before.’’ 

‘*Fetch it out! Fetch it out!’’ cried Lucietta, 
eagerly. 

Grasping the helpless little creature by the 
nape of the neck, Jeff hastily backed out. 
With wondering interest both children then 
looked their prize over. 

‘Its eyes aren’t half-open yet,’’ Lucietta 
said. ‘‘I guess it’s only a few days old.’”’ 
Lucietta was wise in the matter of kittens. 
“It’s got great big paws and an awful big 
head,’’ she added. 

‘*Well, you know, Lucy, that everything is 
big out here in Oregon,’’ said Jeff. ‘Kittens 
are big, too, 1 s’pose.’’ 

Lucietta thought that this might be so. She 
stroked the little creature’s gray fur, and the 
desire to possess it stirred her. ‘‘Let’s carry 
it home!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Wasn’t there but 
one? And where do you suppose the old cat 
is??’ 

They looked round a little apprehensively ; 
and then, clasping the helpless creature to the 
front of her calico frock with both hands, 
Lucietta marched off with it, while Jeff fol- 
lowed. While he had held the kitten by the 
nape of its neck, it was very quiet; but now 
it began mewing again, rather loudly and 
hoarsely. Although they did not wholly like 
the sound of its cries, they hurried on, and soon 
reached the edge of the clearing, where they 
saw their father at work with his hoe. The 
log house was only a few hundred feet away. 








**Dad, O daddy, we’ve found a kitty !’’ 
little Jeff shouted. 

Freeman Gage looked up. The chil- 
dren were threading their way toward 
him among large blackened stumps and 
logs. He saw that Lucietta had some- 
thing in her arms. 

‘‘Where did you find it?’’ he cried 
out. He had hardly spoken when back 
in the woods there burst forth a succes- 
sion of what he described afterward as 
the most horrible screeches that ever 
came to his ears. A moment later there 
emerged from the timber a large, yellow- 
ish-gray animal, that eame after the 
children with long, swift leaps. 

Gage knew that it was a panther, or 
cougar, as these ugly creatures were at 
first called in Oregon. Although he had 
no weapon at hand except his hoe, he 
rushed to interpose himself between the 
raging beast and his children. ‘‘Run for 
the house!’’ he shouted tothem. ‘‘Run! 
Run for your lives !’’ 

And they -ran; for they heard the 
savage cries behind them; and they 
reached the house just as their mother, 
who had also heard the outcry, came 
hastily to the door. The cougar was now 

hardly fifty feet behind them; and Mrs. 
Gage had barely time to pull the children 
into the house and bang the door in the 
face of the infuriated animal, which, 
screeching horribly all the while, rushed 
up to the very threshold, and rising on its 
hind legs, clawed furiously at the barrier. 

By shouting and throwing clubs and 

stones, Gage attempted to drive the animal 
away. For the moment, however, it paid 
little attention to him, but running round 
the house, reared up and clawed at the 
door and the little window on the front. 
Very likely it heard the mewlings of its 
whelp within. In her alarm, Lucietta had 
but clutched the panther kit the closer 
when her mother had pulled her within 
doors. 
- Gage’s flintlock rifle was in the house. 
Standing back among the stumps, he now 
shouted to his wife to get it and be ready 
to hand it to him at the door, for he thought 
that by watching his chance, when the 
cougar went round to the back of the 
house, he could run up and get the gun. 

He tried to do so, but the animal came 
back suddenly. Seeing Gage so near, it 
crouched to spring; and he backed hastily 
off, brandishing his hoe and shouting at it. 
For some moments it faced him, and crept 
forward snarling, crouching, and lashing 
its tail as if about to spring. It looked so 
ferocious that the settler did not dare enrage 
it further; and he thought that it refrained 
from attacking him only because it heard 
the cries of its young one indoors. Sud- 
denly it turned, and running back, began 
to claw and yell at the door again, and to 
bound round and round the house. 

Gage hardly knew what to do. But a 
moment later the problem was solved by his 
wife’s cautiously opening the small window 
and dropping the mewing little object out. 
Guessing what the matter was, she had 
concluded that the best thing to do was to 
restore the kitten to its mother. 

There followed a very pretty sight, at 
least from a naturalist’s point of view. 
Without an instant’s hesitation, the cougar 
gathered up the small creature in its mouth, 
and with long leaps, made off to the woods. 

From the first it was plainly intent only on 
rescuing its whelp; its wild, mad screeches 
were mainly from maternal solicitude. 

On recovering a little from her fright, 
Mrs. Gage laughed. 

‘**Freeman,’’ she said, ‘‘don’t try to shoot 
it,’’ for the settler was now hastening forth 
with his rifle. ‘‘Let it go. That old thing 
was just anxious about her baby.’’ 

But Lucietta and Jeff were solemnly 
charged not to fetch home from the woods 
any more Oregon kittens. 








scoop into the tempting dish. ‘‘Aunt Bessie 
adores mashed potatoes !’’ 

Shoving back her chair, she stared at the 
supper. 

‘*T will!’’? she exclaimed to herself. She 
drew up to the table, only to drop back again 
with a meek little wail, ‘‘I can’t!’ 

Looking as far away as possible from the 
tempting table, she chanced to see through the 
window poor Lean Lonkey trudging home to 
get his bedridden mother some supper. His 
face no longer struck her as being withered 
and monkey-like, but rather as shining like a 
saint’s. 

‘‘Anybody is beautiful who does something 
for others !’’ exclaimed Susy Lu, half-sobbing. 
The next moment she swiftly but skilfully 
swept the supper into a market-basket and 
dashed into the street with it. 

‘*Here,’’ she said, pressing the basket into 


Lean Lonkey’s hand, ‘‘this is for your dear | 
Please take it home| Louisa, that you had fried up your little face | fell into a chair and sobbed behind her hands. 


little mother—and you. 


with you and don’t thank me. Please!’’ 





And she hurrried back into the house, 
leaving the astounded and delighted old man 
to trot happily home with his odorous prize. 

‘*Bread and water for me,’’ she declared. 
**And too good for me, too.’’ 

While she stood disconsolately in the pantry 
trying to make up her mind to eat something, 
there came a sound of conversation from the 
dining-room. The whole family had evidently 
returned home in the same suburban car. They 
all held bundles, and they were all talking at 
once—while the lamp shone, the fire crackled 
and leaped, and Tab-Cat stepped round very 
high and very happily, with her welcoming 
tail straight as a flag-post. 

‘‘Why, what— what —’’ stammered Susy 
Lu, as she entered the room. 

‘*Saw these hot biscuits in a store window 
just as I was hiking to Tubby’s,’’ explained 


not to spend your money for car fare. I 
thought it would be more fun to trot the ‘bik- 
kies’ home—and here they are.’’ 

‘*And the chicken looked so delicious!’’ ex- 
claimed Rose, as she unwrapped a roasted bird 
and placed it, with its festive garnishing of 
parsley, on a platter. ‘‘It made me think 
of you, Susy Lu, and of how you would 
probably enjoy a meal that you hadn’t had 
to cook. So I bought a whole one. We’ll 
carouse. ’? : 

‘*And when Hannah served me some choco- 





| late with real whipped cream on it,’ said 
| Aunt Bessie, holding up a wrapped but pal- 
|pable jug, ‘‘I said, ‘Land, but Susy Lu, 
| bless her unselfish heart, likes whipped cream 
| better than anything!’ and Hannah said, 
| ‘Into a bag with it, Bess, and take it to the 
| child with my love.’ And I haven’t lost a 


Robert, laying a bag down on the dining-table. | drop.’’ 


‘I thought of the many a time, Susanna 


‘‘Oh, stop, stop!’? exclaimed Susy Lu. She 


for me over the kitchen stove, and I decided | ‘‘ You can’t guess how you are punishing me!’’ 





‘*Punishing?’’ repeated Robert. ‘‘You can 
punish me with hot biscuits, chicken and 
whipped cream eight whole days in a week, 
and I won’t complain. ’’ 

**Child, you’re hysterical,’’ said Aunt Bes- 
sie, patting her fondly. ‘‘We ought not to 
have gone away and left you alone. Now 
cheer up, angel. ’’ 

**Don’t say angel!’’ said Susy Lu, sobbing 
harder than ever. ‘‘I made you go away so 
that I could cook a lot of things that I liked. 
But I wasn’t bad enough to eat them. I gave 
them to Lean Lonkey.’’ 

‘*T guess he thinks you’re an angel,’’ was 
Robert’s comment. 

‘*T told you not to say angel!’’ fairly shrieked 
Susy Lu, sobbing on uncomforted. ‘‘I’m an 
—an—an animal! I’m more than ‘an’ animal. 
I’m ani- 


I’m animals! That’s what I am. 
mals. ’’ 

‘*Well, be animals,’’ Robert said, lifting her 
up bodily and dumping her into her seat at 
‘*But leave off howling, and eat!’’ 


the table. 
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HE world of work 
T in and about the 

terminals of great 
railway systems may 
fairly be said. to bristle 
with interesting points. 
Imagine yourself poised 
in the air, in a balloon, 
for instance, and looking 
down upon one of the 
railroad yards which 
practically surround all 
large American cities, 


after his arrival he 
is an authority on 


cerning them. 





JAMES O. FAGAN, author, and for 
thirty years a railroad signalman, was 
born in Scotland, and came to America 
when a young man. Since the year 


identified with railroading. Mr. Fagan 
profession, and writes delightfully con- 


He is the author of 
“Confessions of a Railroad Signalman.” 


district to which the 
ear is to be taken, or 
the road to which it is 
to be transferred. 

Then the switching 
operations begin. ‘The 
train is broken up and 
the cars are switched 
to various tracks, ac- 
cording to the eards or 
to chalk-marks placed 
on them by the yard- 
master or his assistant. 


has been actively 


the details of his 








and think what a : 
wonderful spectacle of diversified industry 
would present itself spread out below! 

In the outskirts of the great city, you would 
see, in small and wide areas, a labyrinth of 
railroad-tracks. From the horizon, in almost 
every direction, long lines of track, both single 
and double, approach one another and finally 
merge in a great network over the terminal 
territory. Everywhere in this area there are 
strings and blocks of freight-cars; and the 
picture, as a whole, would be not unlike that 
of the encampment of a huge army besieging a 
city. 

Freight-cars and railroad-tracks, however, 
form but a part of the scene. The wide space 
is studded with engine - houses, workshops, 
cattle - pens, docks, signal- 
towers and freight - sheds. 
Finally, look where you will, 
there are puffing locomotives 
gliding hither and thither with 
trailing cars, empty, or filled 
with merchandise. 

But there still is one impress- 
ive element of the picture 
that must not be overlooked. 
This is the passenger-train, 
whose meteor-like flight is in 
sharp contrast with the slow 
and uncertain movement of 
the switching engines pulling 
in and out of the yards. 
Across the checker-board at 
your feet, through what seems 
to be a tangled mass of freight, 
these trains speed with appar- 
ent unconcern. With their 
hundreds of passengers some 
glide majestically into commo- 
dious stations, while others, outward-bound 
‘*fliers,’’ puffing lustily in their haste, clear 
the yard limits and speed onward to remotest 
corners of the country. 

But while you survey the field and the work, 
you must forget neither the workers nor the 
appliances which, amid all these complicated 
movements, keep order and preserve safety. 

To begin with, you see yardmen taking car 
numbers, switchmen throwing switches, brake- 
men standing on top of the cars or between the 
tracks, and conductors testing air-hose, con- 
sulting way-bills or issuing orders to trainmen. 
All these men are continually making motions 
to each other. They use their arms, some- 
times slowly, sometimes emphatically and 
rapidly. At times they move their arms up 
and down, at other times horizontally, at other 
times in contracted or wide circles. Occa- 
sionally they extend their arms and wave their 
hands a little—a gesture which means that the 
engineman is to move his engine ‘‘just a mite 
ahead. ’’ 





The Semaphore. 


UT. besides these human indicators by 

means of which trains are switched and 

other movements are directed, the yards 
are equipped with signals and semaphores of 
various use. The angle or position of the 
semaphore is the instruction or the authority | 
to use a specified track. Thus, by rules, 
signals and motions, trains of every description 
pass to and fro with safety and despatch. 

It is to be noted also that the yards them- 
selves are carefully designed and arranged. 
Running right through the middle of these 
columns of freight-cars you can easily distin- 
guish the great highways of travel, usually 
called the main lines. The inward freight 
yards are placed on one side of these many 
lines; the outward freight yards are placed on 
the other. 

Just what happens when an inward freight- 
train, composed of forty or fifty cars, arrives 
in a yard, makes an interesting story. The 
train is immediately taken in hand by an army 
of employés. The number-takers make a list 
of the numbers and initials of every car; a 
‘‘seal-taker’’ inspects the doors of the cars, and 
makes a record of the seals which are attached 
to them, and which are made of tin, with a 
circular piece of lead attached. Meantime the 
train clerk examines the way-bills and makes 
a transcript of them on the ‘‘train sheet,” | 
stating the car number, the initials, the desti- | 
nation and the contents. Then the ‘‘carder’? | 
tacks on each car a card showing the switching | 








DRAWINGS BY SEARS GALLAGHER 





TRAINMAN. 


| these gangs are at all 


Every track in these 
immense yards hasaname. This nomenclature 
and the methods of switching cars in con- 
nection with it are strange business to the 
uninitiated. 


Signals that Seem Odd. 


LTHOUGH, to a considerable extent, 
A tracks are referred to as the North or 
South track, as track No. 1, 2 or 3, or as 
the ‘‘valley,’’ the ‘‘scale,’’ or the ‘‘house’’ 
track, the names frequently have reference to 
parts of the human body, which the trainman 
either shakes or calls attention to in some way, 
when signaling for a switch. 

For example, when a conductor taps himself 
vigorously on the stomach, he 
is simply notifying a switch- 
man that the next car goes 
on the track known as the 
**middle. ” 

Since the tracks are all 
labeled in this way, you can 
understand that when all car 
numbers are taken daily, and 
properly entered in the ‘‘loca- 
tion book,’’ it becomes an easy 
matter to find any car at short 
notice. Trouble comes only 
when a car or a train of cars is 
moved from a track after the 
numbers have been taken and 
the conductor or yardmaster 
fails to make a record of the 


But switching and placing 
these loaded cars is only one 
of the yardmen’s duties. They 
must also place empty cars at 
freight-houses, piers and markets, for the next 
day’s loading. This is the task of the night 
force. 

Although it frequently happens that when 
the night men report for duty there are few, 
if any, empty box cars on hand, the night 
yardmaster must yet manage to secure enough 
for the requirements of the following day. He 
watches the inward trains and pounces upon 
every ‘‘empty’”’ that is pulled into the yard, 
and he also calls upon the yardmasters of con- 
necting roads for the loan of empty cars. If 
even then he finds himself short of the required 





fifty cents to four dollars a day; conductors, 
from three dollars and twenty cents to three 
dollars and thirty cents a day; brakemen, from 
two dollars and sixty-five cents to two dollars 
and seventy-five cents a day; switchmen, from 
two dollars and sixty-five cents to two dollars 
and seventy-five cents a day. 

In handling freight at terminals, night-work 
and night-workers figure so extensively that 
it will repay us to give them a little further 
consideration. 

When darkness sets in and the night force 
relieves the day force, a new set of conditions 
and problems is immediately encountered. 

First, the night -switchers appear on the 
seene. Each switching-engine 
has its assigned section of 
track, or’ class of work. At 
night, in the absence of pas- 
senger-trains to cheek the 
movements, the terminal 
yards are the scene of end- 
less activity. By six o’clock 
in the morning the accu- 
mulated business has been 
cleaned up. Docks, elevators, 
freight-houses, as well as 
markets all over the city, 
have been supplied with their 
produce or merchandise for 
the business of the coming 
day. 

In the daytime the employé 
has the whole checker-board 
of his yard in plain sight; he 
can take care of himself with 
comparative ease. But the 
night men have actually to 
feel their way. Danger lurks 
in every step; they must be 








SEALER 


the conclusion that his office is the butt of 
nearly every other department of the railroad. 

Without regard to the capacity of his yards, 
all hands seem to conspire to pour the business 
from every division of the system into the ter- 
minal territory, and he must move the traffic 
with greater rapidity than ever, in order to 
avoid a blockade. At such times inquiries and 
complaints from every conceivable quarter pour 
into his office. The clamor for the immediate 
delivery of special and ‘‘rush’’ cars is inces- 
sant, and ‘‘digging’’ them out demoralizes 
everything and everybody. A single car-load 
may be wanted to complete a shipment for 
which a vessel is waiting. Or, again, cattle 
or grain delayed in transit 
are wanted for a steamer 
which must depart with the 
tide. 

Amid the din of a hundred 
complaints, the superintend- 
ent himself is heard from: 

‘Certain passenger-trains 
are being held up and delayed 
in passing through yards; 
this is unpardonable. ’’ 

‘*Yard crews are working 
overtime. What does this 
mean ?’’ 

‘*Your breakage report for 
September is beyond all rea- 
son. Your expenses are in- 
creasing; pull off two 
switchers and retrench all 
round. ’’ 

The veteran yardmaster un- 
derstands it all. He is very 
philosophical ; he has little to 
say; he is the sphinx among 
railroad employés. If he 





constantly in the attitude of ‘‘Stop, look and | should bend to the storm, he would break. 
listen !’’ For cars which are being ‘‘kicked’’ So he dictates a few slashing replies, passes 


into position are gliding noiselessly hither and 
thither on a dozen tracks. 

The yard itself is dotted with lights, some 
high, some low, some dodging from side to 
side, some stationary. Others move up and 
down, now fast, now slow, or swing in small 
or large cireles. Each one of these lights and 
motions has a well-defined meaning. They 
represent rules and information of a varied 
character. In brief, this is all yard language. 
The constant swinging of lanterns and the 
twinkling change of color in switch-lamps and 
indicators keeps the engines moving and the 
cars rolling. During the night all the talking 
is done in this code of light and color. 


Look Out for Yourself. 


N the yards there are no signs or warnings 
| of any description. Look out for yourself is 

the word. An alert mind, attentive to every 
movement in its vicinity, is the only protection. 
Every man must depend upon his own keen- 
edged faculties. A false move, a signal or 
motion misinterpreted, and straightway there 
is a crash of cars, or an engine is on the ground. 
Then the yard is tied up, traffic is suspended, 
and trains and deliveries are late. 

Consequently, in the yards at night there 
needs to be, and, in fact, is a very stanch type 
of workman. He cultivates and uses his 
natural faculties more constantly and strenu- 


number, he sends scouts through every yard | ously than the men who work by day. In 


on the terminal, up one 
track and down an- 
other, until the whole 
field has been thor- 
oughly ransacked and a 
record taken of every 
empty car in the 
territory. Then he des- 
patches several switch- 
ing-crews to switch out 
these cars, so that they 
can be placed, as may 
be needed, by the load- 
ing-gangs that report 
for work at seven 
o’clock in the morning. 
The night yardmaster 


must answer for it if 


delayed. 

During the night par- 
ticular attention, of 
course, is paid to cars 
of beef, provisions, fruit 
and vegetables, for these 
must be placed for un- 
loading as early as four 
o’clock in the morning, in order that the goods 
may be on the market-stands for the opening 
of business at seven. 

It makes no difference if these cars are late 
in arriving, the night men must make special 
efforts and have them placed on schedule time, 
or suffer no end of scolding from the market- 
men. 

In any fair-sized terminal as many as fifty 
cars of beef and perhaps eighty car-loads of 
vegetables and fruits are handled each day. 
From fifteen hundred to two thousand cars 
are loaded and unloaded daily at freight- 
houses. From three thousand to four thou- 
sand cars are switched during twenty-four 
hours. From sixty to seventy switching-engines 
are in daily service. 





YARDMASTER AND CONDUCTOR. 





bad weather, of course, 
the situation is every- 
where made worse. 

But the guiding spirit 
in the work has yet 
to be considered. Over 
all, energizing and di- 
recting everything to 
the smallest detail, is 
the yardmaster. At 
first, he is usually to 
be found in his office, 
busy with telephone 


messages, way - bills, 
telegrams, instructions 
from superintendents, 


and requests of every 
conceivable nature from 
shippers and consign- 
ees. Later, going on his 
rounds, he directs and 
simplifies the work in 
every corner of his 
dominion, for in these 
terminal yards the first 
words in a difficulty are, 
‘* Ask the yardmaster.’’ 
While on duty, the yardmaster is to a great 
extent an autocrat of the old school; but he 
is held strictly responsible for every order he 
issues and for every move he makes. He is 
the man of all men upon whose head all manner 
of responsibilities and duties are showered, and 
at all times he must steer his way imperturb- 
ably through a maze of complications. 
Personally, he is invariably a _ rugged, 
weather-beaten veteran, who understands every 
phase and problem of the railroad business. 
No other kind of man could work for a day 
on a railroad terminal. The variety of his 
duties and the difficulties that he has to contend 
with are bewildering. While he is at his post 
of duty, his power for the time being is abso- 
lute, and yet, when he looks over his corre- 


Yardmasters receive from three dollars and | spondence every morning, he cannot escape 





| the correspondence to his clerk, and sallies out 


into the yard. 

All day long, and sometimes far into the 
night, he remains at his post, scheming and 
‘*hustling.’’ There is no Federal law to limit 
his hours of service. So far as his work is 
concerned, he recognizes but one law and one 
text from end to end of the terminal, the gist 
of which is contained in the commonplace 
expression, ‘‘Get a move on!’’ 

When you meet these yardmen homeward 
bound on the streets or on the cars, you see 
a very weary and sadly begrimed lot of fellows. 
On the railroad to-day there is no other work 
so nerve-racking and so sooty as theirs. 

No description of a railroad terminal would 
be complete without a glance at the interlocking 
signal-tower. If you have the opportunity to 
climb up into one of these large terminal towers, 
you can study the handling of the passenger 
traffic within city limits in every detail. 

In these towers you will find, as a rule, a 
director of operations and a number of lever- 
men, who work the interlocking machine under 
his direction. There are also telegraph-oper- 
ators and ‘‘sheet’’ men, whose duty it is to 
note and report the approach and passage of 
every train in every direction. 

The director usually stands at a window, 
or paces up and down, while he figures out 
the movements and calls the combinations. His 
eye is continually on the clock. Every minute 
a dozen movements occur which he is required 
to attend to. Such and such passenger-trains 
are due in and out of the train-shed; a fast 
freight-train is crossing the ‘‘diamond’’ out- 
ward-bound; two or three ‘‘shifts’’ of empty 
coaches are waiting for a chance to run into 
the train-shed, while at the same time two or 
three ‘‘fliers’’ from a distance are rapidly 
approaching the terminal. 


In the Signal-Tower. 


HEN all these movements are on time 
W and according to schedule, there are 

no delays, and everything comes and 
goes with clock-like regularity. But in stormy 
weather, or when schedules are broken, the 
director must do some very close figuring. 

It would never do for this man to get worried 
or excited. In all kinds of weather and in all 
sorts of annoying conditions you will hear him 
calling off his combinations to the levermen, 
quietly and earnestly, as a helmsman attends 
to the steering of his ship. 

At such times he must be not only well 
informed in regard to every train in his 
immediate vicinity, but he must also know 
the position and keep watch of the progress of 
every train that is within ten miles of the ter- 
minal. In order that this information may be 
immediately forthcoming, his tower is equipped 
with telegraph and telephone facilities, by 
means of which the very latest reports are 
obtained from yards and offices all over the 
system. 

When a director calls his combination, one to 
six, six to four, four to ten, or whatever it may 
be, a curious thing takes place on the wall at 
the back of the machine where the men are 
turning the levers. On the wall, in a frame, 
the yard is displayed in miniature. On this 
chart you can watch the making and changing 
of the ‘‘routes,’’ and furthermore, when the 
miniature switches are thrown and the way is 
clear, you will notice that a strange little red 
spot appears mysteriously on the board, glides 
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across the surface, and vanishes. That spot 
means that the train itself has come and gone, 
and that the section is clear, so that another 
train may enter it or cross it. 

Nowadays young men seeking employment 
on railroads do not take kindly to positions in 
these terminal yards, for the pay is compara- 
tively small, the hours are long, and the work 
is very exacting. Yet it is a field of work full 
of opportunity for the boy, or the man, with 
**push’’ and a head. 

That an engine out on the road should make 
two movements instead of one in doing a given 
piece of work is of little moment. At the 
terminal, however, wherea hundred switching- 
engines are on the move every day of the year, 
it is of the utmost importance to save time in 
stops and hauls. The multiplicity of move- 
ment and the enormous business transacted 
make saving fractions of minutes the all- 
absorbing problem: of every worker, from the 
**number-snatcher,’’ in lessening his steps, to 
the manager, in figuring his operating ex- 
penses. The yard clerk who can consolidate 
two reports into one or find a car in one minute 
instead of in five; the sealer of cars who can 
invent a better seal or originate a better seal- 
record system; the yardman who can put two 
engines to work in a given area where formerly 








In Ten Chapters Chapter Severn 


there was only room for one; the ‘‘hostler’’ 
who, by some little device, can save just one 
cent in the expense of turning a locomotive; 
the engineman who can save ten cents in coal- 
ing his engine, or in dumping or disposing of 
his cinders; and the yardmaster who can 
change his system of switching so that a train 
of sixty cars can be properly switched in thirty 
minutes for one dollar and a half, instead of 
in ninety minutes for two dollars and a half— 
these to-day are the progressive men in railroad 
life. The young fellows who are working and 
figuring over such details are the coming super- 
intendents and heads of departments. 

It must not be forgotten that in working out 
all these problems, the desired end is not alto- 
gether the mere saving of dollars and cents. 
The economy of time and space means the 
prompt delivery of goods, handling trains ex- 
peditiously and safely, and general efficiency 
in the service. 

The man who is now in charge of the ter- 
minal that I have described fought his way 
up through the yard, through many positions, 
and his predecessor arrived at distinction in the 
same way. ‘That predecessor is now a foreign 
freight agent, and instead of pushing a truck 
between a freight-house and a car, directs the 
movement of traffic between hemispheres. 
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nearer and nearer sounded that ter- 

rifie roaring and rumbling; it was 
as if the round world was being rent 
asunder. Pitamakan led the way straight 
back from the river toward the south side 
of the valley, and we had run probably 
two hundred yards before the noise ceased 
as suddenly as it had begun. We were 
quite out of breath, and it was some time 
before I could ask what had happened. 

‘‘Why, don’t you know?’ he said. 
‘That was a great piece of the ice-cliff on 
the mountain across there. It broke off 
and came tearing down into the valley. 
Trees, boulders, everything in its way 
were smashed and carried down. I thought 
that it was going to bury our lodge.’’ 

Pitamakan wanted to make an early 
start in the morning to view the path of 
the avalanche, but I insisted that we stay 
at home and work hard until the things 
that we needed so much were finished. I 
had my way. ; ‘ 

Ever since the day of the elk-killing, 
we had kept one of the big hides in the 
river in order to loosen the hair. In the 
morning we brought it into the lodge, and 
laying it over a smooth, hard piece of drift- 
wood, grained it with a heavy elk rib for 
a graining-knife. It was very hard work. 
Although we sharpened an edge of the rib — 
with a piece of sandstone and kept it as 
sharp as possible, we had to bear down on 
it with all our strength, pushing it an inch 
or two at a time in order to separate the 
hair from the skin. Taking turns, we 
were half a day in finishing the job. 

We then cut the hide into two parts. Of 
these, we dried one, and cut the other into 
webbing-strings for snow-shoes—tedious work 
with our obsidian knives. As soon as the 
half-hide was dry, 1 rubbed elk brains and liver 
well into it, and then, rolling it up, laid it 
away for a couple of days until the mixture 
could neutralize the large amount of glue that 
is in all hides. After that operation, I spent 
half a day in washing the hide and then rubbing 
and stretching it as it dried. I had then a very 
good piece of elk leather,—so-called ‘‘buck- 
skin,’’—enough for four pairs of moccasins. 

These Pitamakan and I made very large, so 
that they would go over the rabbit-skins with 
which we wrapped our feet as a protection 
from the cold. Our needle for sewing them 
was a sharp awl made from a piece of an elk’s 
leg bone; the thread was of elk sinew. 

O-wam (shape of eggs) is the Blackfoot name 
for snow-shoes. Those that we made were 
neither shaped like an egg nor like anything 
else. The bows were of birch, and no two 
were alike, and the webbing was woven on 
in a way to make a forest Indian laugh. 
Neither Pitamakan’s people nor the other 
tribes of the plains knew anything about snow- 
shoes except in a general way, and I had never 
seen a pair. All things considered, however, 
we did a fairly good job. If the shoes were 
heavy and clumsy, at least they were service- 
able, for they sank only a few inches in the 
snow when we tested them. 

The evening we finished this work another 
snow-storm came on, which lasted two nights 
and a day, and forced us to postpone our hunt. 
We employed the time to improve the interior 
of the lodge by building a heavier stone plat- 
form for the fire, one that would give off con- 
siderable heat ufter we went to sleep. 

In order to create a draft for the fire, we were 
forced to admit some air through the doorway, 
and this chilled us. Finally, I remembered 
that I had seen in the Mandan lodges screens 


Q): T into the snow we ran, while 
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afterward, either by word or look, did I cast 
even a shadow of doubt upon his beliefs. For 
that reason, largely, we got along together in 
perfect harmony, as all companions should. 

As there was in his dream nothing about 
other animals, we put on our snow-shoes and 
started out to hunt and set traps in the valley. 
At odd moments we had been making triggers 
of different sizes for deadfalls, and now had 
fifteen ready to use. They were of the ‘‘figure 
4’’ pattern; more complicated than the two- 
piece triggers, but more sure of-action. Having 
with the small ones set deadfalls for marten, 
fisher and mink, we went on up the river to 
the carcasses of the bear and the bull elk. We 
found that both had been almost entirely eaten 
by wolverenes, lynxes and mountain-lions. 
Having built at each of these places a large 
deadfall, we weighted the drop-bars so heavily 
with old logs that there could bé no escape for 
the largest prowler once he seized the bait. 

By the time we had the last of the triggers 
baited and set up and the little pen built 
behind the drop-bar, night was coming on, 
and we hurried home. We had seen many 
tracks of deer, elk and moose, but had been too 
busy to hunt any of them. As we neared the 
lodge, another snow-storm set in, but that did 
not disturb us; in fact, the more snow the 
better, for with deep snow the hoofed game of 


. the valley would be unable to escape us. We 


could choose the fat does and cows for our 
winter’s meat. The bucks and bulls were 
already poor, and the others would lose flesh 
rapidly once they were obliged to ‘‘yard,’’ that 
is, to confine themselves to their hard-beaten 
trails in the limited area of a willow patch. 

It was a heavy snow that fell in the night, 





PITAMAKAN’'S SHAFT SPED TRUE. 


several feet high, put between the doorway 
and the fire, in order to force the cold air 
upward. 

We made one at once of poles, backed with 
earth, and then building a small fire, sat down 
on our bed to see how it worked; no more cold 
air swept across the floor, and we were abso- 
lutely comfortable. But in the night, although 
the stones gave out some heat, we were 
obliged to replenish the fire as soon as it died 
down. What we needed in order to have 
unbroken sleep was bedding. Pitamakan said 
that one animal here, the white mountain-goat, 
had a warmer, thicker coat of fur than the 
buffalo. We determined to get some of the 
hides and tan them into soft robes. 

The morning after the storm broke clear 


and cold, but my partner refused to go up into’ 


the high mountains after goats. 

‘*We must put it off and do something else 
to-day,’’ he said. ‘‘I had a very bad dream 
last night—a confused dream of a bear and a 
goat, one biting and clawing me, and the other 
sticking its sharp horns into my side. Now 
either that is a warning not to hunt goats 
to-day, or it is a sign that the bearskin that 
we are sleeping on is bad medicine. This is 
not the first bad dream that I have had since 
lying on it.’’ 

‘“*My dreams have all been good since we 
began sleeping on it,’’ I said. 

‘*Then use it by yourself; I shall not sleep 
on it again.’’ 

‘*Oh, dreams don’t mean anything!’’ I ex- 
claimed. ‘‘White people pay no attention to 


them. ’’ 


‘*That is because your gods give you different 
medicine from that our gods give us,’’ he said, 
very seriously. ‘‘To us is given the dream; 
in that way our gods show us the things we 
may and may not do. Do not speak lightly 
of it, lest you bring harm to me.’’ 

I had sense enough to heed his wish; never 





and the next morning snow-shoeing was good. 
As Pitamakan had had no bad dreams, and 
the sun was shining in a clear sky, we started 
out for a goat-hunt. After climbing the moun- 
tainside opposite the lodge for some time, we 
came to a series of ledges, whence we obtained 
a fine view of the country which we were 
living in. The mountain which we were on 
was high and very steep. Not far below its 
summit was the big ice-field, terminating at 
the edge of a cliff, from which a great mass 
had tumbled, and started the avalanche that 
had frightened us. 

Turning to the east and pointing to the back- 
bone of the range, Pitamakan told me to notice 
how absolutely white it all was except the per- 
pendicular cliffs, where snow could not lie. 
There was no question but that the snow was a 
great deal deeper up there than where we were. 

I thought that there was a longing in Pita- 
makan’s eyes as he gazed at the tremendous 
wall of rock and snow that separated us from 
the plains and from our people, but as he said 
nothing, I kept quiet. For myself, I felt that 
I would give anything, suffer any hardships, 
if I could only get once more to Fort Benton 
and my uncle. True, we now had a comforta- 
ble lodge and plenty of elk meat, weapons for 
killing game, snow-shoes for traveling, and 
the outlook for more comforts was favorable. 
But for all that, the future was very uncertain ; 
there were many things that might prevent our 
ever reaching the Missouri; all nature was 
arrayed against us, and so was man himself. 

Pitamakan roused me from my reverie by 
a tap on the shoulder. 

‘*T can see no goat signs here above us,’’ he 
said, ‘‘but look over there at the ledges well 
up on the next mountain to the east. Do you 
see the fresh trails?’’ 

I did. In the smooth, glittering snow they 
were startlingly distinct in their windings and 
turnings from clump to clump of the pines on 








the rocky ledges. None of the animals that 
made them were in sight, but that was not 
strange; as they were of practically the same 
color as the snow, we could not see them at that 
distance except when they happened to get in 
front of the dark pines or rock. Although the 
distance over there was not more than a mile 
in a straight line, a cut gorge between the two 
mountains obliged us to return to the river 
before making the ascent, which more than 
doubled the distance. 

After striking the river, we followed it up 
past the mouth of the gorge, past three of the 
deadfalls set near the shore. The first one 
held a fine, large, dark-furred marten, its body 
nipped across the shoulders and crushed by 
the drop-bar. Taking the little victim out, 
and hanging it in a tree, we reset the trap. 
The next deadfall was unsprung. The third, 
one of the big falls, was down, and we hurried 
as fast as we could to see what it held. 

‘*A lynx,’’ I ventured. 

‘*A wolverene,’’ Pitamakan guessed. 

We were both wrong. Pinned down by the 
neck was a big mountain-lion, to us the most 
valuable of all the animals of the forest. The 
Blackfeet, as well as the Crows and Gros 
Ventres, prized the skins very highly for use 
as saddle-robes—we could get at least four 
horses for this one. Taking such prize made 
us feel rich. Leaving it in the fall until our 
return, we turned off from the river and began 
the ascent of the mountain in high spirits. 

For a time the going was good, although 
increasingly difficult. After we had passed 
through the big timber, the mountain became 
more and more steep, until it was impossible 
for us to go farther on snow-shoes. Taking 

them off, we wallowed up through the deep 
snow from ledge to ledge, keeping away 
from the clumps of stunted pine as much 
as possible, for in them the snow lay 
deepest and was most fluffy. 

The weather was bitterly cold, but we 
were warm enough, even perspiring from 
our exertions. Much as we needed to stop 
and rest at frequent intervals, it was impos- 
sible to do so, for the instant we halted we 
began to shiver. More than once we were 
on the point of giving up the hunt, but each 
time the thought of what a few goat hides 
meant to us strengthened our legs to fur- 
ther endeavor. 

I never envied a bird more than I did 
one that I saw that day. A Clark’s crow 
it was, raucous of voice and insolent, that 
kept flying a short distance ahead of us 
and lighting on the pines, where it pre- 
tended to pick kernels out of the big cones. 
If we could only fly like that, I. kept 
thinking, within a moment’s time we could 
be right on the goats. 

Strange as it may seem, there was more 
bird life on that bleak, cold height than in 
the forest below. One variety of small, 
sweet singers, flying all round us in large 
flocks, was especially numerous. I won- 
dered what they could be. Long years 
afterward an ornithologist told me that they 
were gray-crowned finches—arctic birds 
that love the winter cold and are happiest 
in a snow-drift. 

We saw, too, many chattering flocks of 
Bohemian waxwings, also visitors from the 
arctic regions. Most interesting of all were 
the ptarmigan, small, snow-white grouse 
with jet-black eyes, bill and toes. Never 

descending to the valleys, either for food or 
shelter, they live on the high, bare mountains 
the year round. They are heavily feathered 
clear to the toes, so that their feet cannot freeze ; 
and at night, and by day, too, in severe 
weather, instead of roosting in the dwarf pines 
they plunge down into soft snow, tunnel under 
the surface for several feet, and then tramp a 
chamber large enough to sit in. These birds 
were very tame, and often allowed us to get 
within fifteen or twenty feet of them before 
flying or running away. Some were saucy 
and made a great fuss at our approach, cocking 
up their tails and cackling, and even making 
a feint of charging us. 

At last we came walking out on a ledge that 
ended at the side of a big gouge in the moun- 
tain, and on the far verge of it saw a goat, a 
big old fellow, sitting at the edge of a small cliff. 
It was sitting down on its haunches, just as a 
dog does. Should you see a cow, a sheep, or any 
herbivorous animal do that, you would think 
his position extremely ludicrous. In the case 
of the goat, because of its strange and uncouth 
shape, it is more than ludicrous; it is weird. 
The animal has a long, broad-nosed head, set 
apparently right against its shoulders; a long, 
flowing beard hangs from its chin; its withers 
are extremely high, and its hams low, like those 
of the buffalo. Its abnormally long hair flut- 
ters round its knees like a pair of embroidered 
pantalets, and rises eight or ten inches in length 
above the shoulders. The tail is short, and so 
heavily haired that it looks like a thick club. 
Its round, simitar-shaped black horns rise in 
a backward curve from the thick, fuzzy coat, 
and seem very small for the big, deep-chested 
animal. 

The goat was almost as new to Pitamakan 
as to me. 

‘*What is the matter with it?’’ he exclaimed. 
‘*Do you think it is sick, or hurt ?’’ 

‘*He looks as if he felt very sad,’’ I replied. 
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And truly the animal did look very dejected, 
its head sunk on its brisket, its black eyes 
staring vacantly at the valley far below, as if 
it were burdened with all the pains and sor- 
rows of the ages. 

We were so interested in watching it that at 
first we did not see the others, thirteen in all, 
scattered close round on the little ledges above 
him. Some were standing, others lying down. 
One big old ‘‘billy’’ lay under a low-branched 
dwarf pine, and now and then would raise its 
head, bite off a mouthful of the long, coarse 
needles, and deliberately chew them. We had 
come out in plain view of the band, and now 
wondered that they had not seen us and run 
away. 

‘* Let’s back up step by step until we are in 
the shelter of the pines back there, then look 
out a way to get to them,’’ Pitamakan pro- 
posed. 


On starting to do so, we found that the goats 
had seen us all the time. Two or three of 
them turned their heads and stared at us with 
apparent curiosity; the old billy at the edge 
of the cliff gave us one vacant stare, and re- 
sumed his brooding; others paid no attention 
to our movements. Unquestionably they had 
never seen man before, and did not consider us 
enemies because we were not four-legged, like 
the beasts that preyed upon them. So instead 
of backing cautiously, we turned and walked 
into the little clump of pines, and beyond them 
to a deep gutter, where we began the difficult 
task of stalking the animals. We had to climb 
for several hundred yards to a broad ledge, 
follow it for perhaps twice that distance, and 
then work our way, as best we could, straight 
down to the goats. 

That was a terrible climb. As the angle of 
the mountain was such that the climb would 
have been difficult on bare rock, you can 
imagine how hard it was to go up in the deep 
snow. Using our snow-shoes for shovels and 
taking the lead in turn, we fought our way 
through, upward, inch by inch. More than 
once a mass of snow gave way above our gou- 


the faint, remote droning noise that had 
alarmed him. We looked anxiously at the 
mountain above us, and at others near and 
far, but there was nowhere any sign of an 
avalanche. 

The droning noise became louder and deeper, 
filling us with dread all the more poignant 
because it was impossible to determine the 
cause. 

‘“*The old medicine-men told the truth!’’ 
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THE “LUNKHEAD 


Y GEORGE C. LANE 


said Pitamakan. ‘‘These mountains are no | captain, ‘‘relieve the Swede. 
place for the Blackfeet. The gods that dwell | goin’ to do, Lunkhead?’’ 
here are not our gods, and they do strange; ‘‘I bane goin’ to dive down dere an’ see 
and cruel things to us plains people when they | what ban der trouble. ’’ 
get the chance. ’’ The crew watched the big Swede in silence 

I had nothing to say. We listened; the dro- | as he took off his coat and removed his shoes 
ning grew louder; it seemed all about us, and | and stockings. 
yet we could see nothing unusual. ‘‘Comeon!| ‘‘You’re crazy, man! 
Let’s get away from here!’’ Pitamakan cried. | thing. The current will be running full tilt 

TO BE CONTINUED. pretty soon,’’ said Captain Anderson. Like 

many men who follow the sea, the captain 
could not swim, and moreover, he realized 
that most of his crew were as badly off in this 
respect as he was. 

‘*Val, some one got to do somet’ing,’’ said 
the Swede. 

The tide had begun to run in fast ; the lighter 
was tugging at its anchor below the submerged 


Now what you 


You can’t do any- 
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* URRY up there, Lunkhead!’’ said | 
Mike Costello, the diver. ‘‘Fasten on | 
my sky-piece. The tide’ll be runnin’ | 

swift in half an hour, and I want to get that | 

charge placed to-day, sure.’’ 

‘*Lunkhead’’ was Hans Olsen, the Swede | 
who helped to tend the air-pump for the diver | 
at work from the wrecker, Mary Ellen, of the | 
Nonpareil Wrecking and Lightering Company. 
The firm had the contract for floating the | 
schooner Amelia Ames, which, colliding with 
a big freight-steamer during a June fog, had | 
sunk in mid-channel off Faulkner’s Island, at | 
the mouth of the Monhegan River, and now | 
lay, a menace to navigation. 

As the schooner had become wedged between | 
the rocks of the river-bottom, the company 
had found it impossible to float her, and had 
advised the river and harbor commission of 
the predicament. The owners of the vessel 
were warned that it would be necessary to use | 








dynamite. This, of course, meant the destruc- | 
tion of the schooner; but there was nothing | 


else to be done. 





schooner. 

‘*Vill you have two of der men row up-stream 
a bit in der dory?’’ asked the Swede, turning 
to the captain. 

Two of them jumped into the boat and took 
a position a hundred feet or so up-stream from 
the wreck. 

Meanwhile Lunkhead, taking a piece of iron 
in his hands to help him reach bottom more 
quickly, stood balanced for a second on the 
| edge of the lighter, then plunged headlong. 
As on the flood-tide the water was clearer 
than on the ebb, he could see plainly. As he 
| reached bottom, he saw first the bulk of the 
schooner looming up in front of him, and then, 
under the stern, the diver, holding his useless 
leg. 


Swede had been known by since he had been 
hired by the company six months before. 

The Swede, this afternoon, was struck by 
the fact that Costello was staying down rather | 
longer than usual. It did not seem as if the 
work which he had to do would keep him so 
long, unless, indeed, something had gone} 
wrong. Lunkhead, looking at his watch, 
found that Costello had been down for over an 
hour. 

‘*S’pose anything’s wrong with Mike? ’’ 
asked one of the tenders, finally. 

‘*Guess not. He’s gettin’ his air regular. 
He probably wants to finish the job this 
trip,’’ answered another of the crew, but 
as if he did not quite believe what he was 





saying. At first the Swede thought that Mike’s leg 
Captain Anderson came out from the engine- | was broken; but he realized at once that that 
rooms. would not make it impossible for Mike to be 


‘*‘What’s holdin’ Mike all this time?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘Tide’s runnin’ too strong fer him to) 
stay down there any longer. Give him the 
signal to come up.’’ 

The tender gave two sharp jerks on the | 


pulled to the surface. To hold himself at the 
bottom as long as he could, he had, as it hap- 
pened, grabbed hold of the splinter of rock 
under which Mike’s foot had become wedged. 
The Swede’s ears were ringing; it seemed to 


Costello, the most capable diver in the com- | hand-line. The diver answered with a shake | him that his thumping heart would break open 


pany’s employ, had been selected for the task 
of placing the dynamite, because only a man 


of the line which meant ‘‘Wait a minute. ’’ | his chest. 
Costello had been having a hard time of it.| And then Costello, who had recovered from 





of courage and experience could work in the | He had made his way among the rocks to the | his start at seeing a man’s body coming swiftly 








ging, and swept us down a few feet or a few 
yards. Once Pitamakan was buried so deep in 
it that I was obliged to dig him out; he was 
gasping for breath by the time I uncovered his 
head. 

On the ledge the going was so level that we 
wore our snow-shoes a part of the way across, 
and then, wading to a point directly above the 
goats, we began the descent. That was easy. 
Straight ahead the mountain dropped in a 
series of little shelves, or cliffs, down which we 
could easily climb. Stopping when we thought 
we were near to the goats, we strung our bows 
and fitted arrows to them. As I was a poor 
shot, I took but one arrow, to be used only in 
an emergency. Pitamakan carried the other 
four. 

In a few moments we struck a deep and well- 
packed goat trail that meandered along a shelf 
thirty, and in places fifty feet wide. Here 
and there were clumps of dwarf pine and 
juniper that prevented our seeing very far 
ahead, and Pitamakan gave me the sign to look 
sharp for the game. 

A moment later, as we followed the trail 
round some pines, we came face to face with a 
big billy-goat. The instant that he saw us he 
bristled up his hair and came for us. Did you 
ever see a wild pig prance out fora fight? Well, 
that is the way that goat came at us—head 
down and prancing sidewise. 1 don’t know 
whether we were more surprised or scared; 
probably scared. The sight of those round, 
sharp black horns made our flesh creep; in- 
deed, the whole aspect of the uncouth animal 
was terrifying. 

Coming at us head on, there was little chance 
for an arrow to do any damage to him. 

‘*Run out that way!’’ Pitamakan cried, as 
he gave mea push. ‘‘I’ll go this way!’’ 

There was not any running about it; we 
waddled to one side and the other from the 
cafion-like trail out into the deep snow, and it 
was remarkable what progress we made. As 
I said, the goat came prancing toward us, not 
jumping full speed, as he might have done, so 
that we had plenty of time to get out of the 
trail. 

When he came opposite he seemed undecided 
what to do next. We did not give him time 
to make up his mind. Pitamakan let fly an 
arrow, while I stood ready to shoot if need be. 
But Pitamakan’s shaft sped true; the old billy 
flinched and humped himself, threw up his 
head with a pitiful, silly expression of sur- 
prise, and dropped in his tracks. We waded 
back into the trail and examined our prize; 
such heavy, thick, long hair and fleece I had 
hever seen on any other animal. At the base 
of the sharp horns were black, warty, rubber- 
like excrescences. ‘‘Smell them!’’ Pitamakan 
bade me, and I did. They gave off an exceed- 
ingly rank odor of musk. 

Pitamakan now pulled out the arrow; it had 
evidently pierced the heart. He proposed that 
we go after the band and kill as many as pos- 
sible; we needed at least four large, or six 
small skins for a good bed-robe. 

‘*Well, come on, lead the way,’’ I said. 

He held up his hand, and I could see his 
eyes grow big as if from fear. ‘*What is it?’’ 
T asked. 

He did not answer, but stood anxiously look- 
ing this way and that, and soon I, too, heard 





channel, where the water was four 
fathoms deep, and except during 
the slack of the tide, ran as swift 
as a mill-race. The gang had 
already been at work three days 
on the job. Two heavy charges of 
dynamite had been placed by 
Costello, one beneath the bow and 
one amidships of the sunken vessel. 
When one more charge had been put 
under the stern of the vessel, all 
three would be discharged simul- 
taneously, and the work would be 
practically finished. 

‘*T bane hurryin’ as fast as I 
can,’’ said Lunkhead, as he put 
the heavy diver’s helmet over 
Costello’s head and screwed it in 
place on his collar. ‘‘Ven you 
call me dat word lunkhead again, 
Mike Costello, I t’ump you good 
for it.’’ 

Costello, hearty and good- 
natured, was still laughing when 
the big Swede, having bolted down 
the face-plate of the helmet, turned 
to the air-pump. He had to work 
the pump continuously from the 
moment that the helmet was put 
on Mike until the moment that it 
was taken off, but he was depend- 
able, and could be trusted with 
this important, if monotonous, 
work. 

As Costello clattered across the 
deck in his heavy, lead-weighted 
shoes and ugly-looking helmet, 
with its big glass eye, he looked 
more like some strange sea-monster 
than anything human. His legs, 
covered with canvas and rubber, 
looked too slender to support the bulk and 
weight above them; but he was by no means 
top-heavy in his outfit, for the shoes were 
so heavy that getting about in them was 
really more difficult out of the water than in 
it. With clumsy movements he went over the 
side, and then out of sight down the ladder to 
the bottom; and soon bubbles rising to the 
surface served not only to show the diver’s 
progress and position under water, but also to 
assure those on deck that he was getting his 
air-supply regularly. 

The man tending the signal-rope and the 
air-pipe paid them out as Mike worked his 
way along the side of the sunken vessel toward 
the stern. 

Lunkhead kept stolidly at work at the 
pump. He knew that to stop for a part of a 
minute even might mean the death of the man 
below from suffocation, and he prided himself 
on the fact that he could be trusted to perform 
his part of the work faithfully without over- 
sight from the captain. 

The quick-witted, daring Irishman had no 
patience with the awkward, slow - moving 
Swede, and made him the butt of all his jokes. 
These, however, the Swede usually endured 
with stoical indifference. Costello it was who 
had dubbed him Lunkhead, because of his 
apparent slow-wittedness. The crew of the 
wrecker had been quick to take up the nick- 
name, and it had been the only name that the 








DRAWN BY H. BURGESS 


COSTELLO... 


stern of the boat, and had succeeded in pla- 
cing the charge of dynamite, which was to be 
exploded with an electric spark. Just when 
his work was finished, his foot, slipping on 
the slimy surface of a piece of ledge, had 
become wedged in a crevice.. Above it, holding 
his foot tight, a slender piece of rock jutted 
out, a sharp point of which pressed hard against 
his ankle. He had tried to twist and turn his 
foot until it ached, but he had been unable to 
dislodge it. 

Then he had signaled up for a crowbar, and 
with the aid of this had attempted to free him- 
self. But try as he would, he could not bring 
pressure enough to bear to do any good. The 
awkwardness of his position made the use of 
the crowbar ineffective. He was getting weak 
from the pain. For the first time in five years 
of diving he was afraid. 

The man on deck, who held the rope, waited 
five minutes; then, at Captain Anderson’s 
order, he gave the signal again to come up. It 
brought the same response, but this time it 
was feeble. All hands were beginning to be 
alarmed. 

‘*Not another diver’s suit aboard,’’ said 
Captain Anderson. ‘‘Mike’s in a bad way, 
I’m thinkin’. Come, come, we’ve got to do 
something for him!’’ he added, gruffly. Then 
Lunkhead spoke up: 

‘*Hey! Some one take dis crank !’’ 

‘*Here you, Smithie,’’ commanded the 





MOTIONED TOWARD HIS FOOT 





toward him, motioned toward 
his foot, and then toward the 
rock that trapped it. 

Lunkhead could stand it no 
longer. It seemed as if his eyes 
would pop out of his head; it 
seemed as if his ears would 
never hear anything again ex- 
cept the terrible ringing that 
was in them. He ached with 
the desire to let the breath out 
of his lungs. Letting go the 
rock, he swam up with all the 
strength that he had left in 
him. Blowing and gulping the 
good air, he was dragged into 
the dory. 

‘*You’ve got a dandy pair of 
lungs on you, son!’’ Captain 
Anderson shouted from the 
wrecker. ‘‘You were under a 
minute and _ three - quarters. 
Thought you were a goner, 
sure. What’d you find?’’ 

‘‘Der man’s foot is 
caught. ’’ 

‘*Well, can’t we do anything 
for him, eh?’’ 

‘*T guess, berhaps,’’ said 
Lunkhead. ‘‘Get out dat two- 
inch rope, vill you?’’ 

It was quickly brought him, 
for all were eager to help. 
Putting a slip-knot in one end, 
he took it and had himself 
rowed to the spot which he 
guessed was directly over Cos- 
tello. 

Then he dived, rope in hand. 
Toslip the noose over the splin- 
ter of rock, and to work it 
well back toward the diver’s foot, was the 
work of half a minute. 

Back on the lighter once more, he attached 
the other end of the rope to the windlass. The 
slack was soon taken up, and the rope became 
taut. Finally something gave, and soon a 
long, slender piece of rock was brought to the 
surface. 

Then the signal was again given to the 
diver, this time by the Swede himself. There 
was no response. 

Once more he gave it, and then the Swede 
felt a feeble jerk of the line. He began pull- 
ing in as fast as he could, while Captain 
Anderson himself lent a hand. 

First appeared the big helmet, and then the 
lead-weighted chest of the diver. Mike was 
quickly helped aboard, hardly able to stand. 
The air - hose was disconnected, the helmet 
quickly unscrewed. 

‘‘Who was it came down there?’’ 
Mike. 

‘*There’s the man you owe your life to,’’ 
said Captain Anderson, ‘‘Hans Olsen, the 
Lunkhead !’’ 

**So it was you, was it? 
hands wid me?’’ 

Then, turning to the rest of the crew, Cos- 
tello said, ‘‘And I’ll lick the first man that 
ivver dares ter call him Lunkhead!’’ 

And a rousing cheer was given for Hans 
Olsen, the Swede. 


got 


asked 


Will you shake 
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3 | fender. As he sat down again, he remarked, 
| | ‘*'There are cases when it is a great satisfaction 
i | to take the law into your own hands.’’ There 
| must have been a very human quality in a 
| Supreme Court justice who could do a thing 
like that. 


— 





* «¢ 
AT THE END. 


O my Delight! We, too, are blent | 
In the soft waning year’s content. 
Edith M. Thomas. | 


* ¢ } 


THE DURBAR AT DELHI. | 
iH | N the date that this issue of The Com- 
QO panion bears, the King and Queen of | 
Great Britain are to embark at South- | 
ampton on their voyage to India, where, on | 
December 12th, the great ceremonial of the 
durbar is to be enacted. 
‘‘Durbar’? —a modification of the Persian 
word darbar, which means a court or audi- 











A DURBAR ELEPHANT. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 
VERYTHING comes to. him who waits— 


and better corn. In the early fall of 1910 the 
observance of ‘‘seed-corn week’’ was utilized 
to bring forcibly to the attention of farmers 
the importance of the proper selection and 
care of seed-corn, and to give them the latest 
and most practical information. This year the 
same course has been followed, with an even 
more hearty response ‘from the people and a 
consequent promise of an even greater acreage, 
proportionately, and of more highly scientific 
This step in the agricultural progress of 
Minnesota is particularly cheering, since it 
comes at a time when the condition of 
Northwestern wheat and of crops in general 
is disheartening. It is striking evidence of 
the effectiveness with which the people of a 
state can work together through their state 
university for theirown good. Like Louisiana, 
which grows corn as well as cotton, Minnesota 
recognizes the value of diversified crops. 


but he had better be doing something 
while he is waiting. 


CHIVALRIC Englishman rises to defend 

the telephone-operators. They should not 
be abused, he says, for they ‘‘are human— 
in many cases they are even feminine. ’’ 


HE old soldiers do not forget the devoted 
women who nursed them in the army 


ence—has two significations: a meeting of | 
a council; and an assembly where the ruling | 
princes of states or provinees make their sub- 
| mission to the sovereign. The latter is the 
/sense in which the word is here to be under- | 
The event is expected to be one of great | 
| importance. No reigning sovereign of Great, 


* ¢ 


THE NEAR GUARDIANS. 


The angels keep their ancient places; 
Turn but a stone, and start a wing! 
Francis Thompson. 
*® ¢ 


THE PRICE OF COFFEE. 


hospitals during the Civil War. One old soldier | Britain has ever visited India, and although it | 
has recently given fifty thousand dollars toward Will not be King George’s first visit there, yet 
a half-million-dollar monument to be erected | his going as a sovereign implies a compliment 
in Washington to the memory of the nurses. and a tribute to the greatness of the Indian 


LECTRIC light, telephone and railway 
companies have increased not only the com- 
fort of the farmer, but, by their demand for 
poles on which to string their wires, the profit- 
ableness of the farmer’s wood-lot. According 
to Census Bureau reports, nearly four million 


poles were bought last year, chiefly by the | 


electric companies—an increase of nearly six 
hundred thousand over the number bought in 
1907. 


AR correspondents in Tripoli were treated 

so hospitably by the Italian naval officers 
that little authentic news came out at the 
beginning of the war. The correspondents were 
taken on board the war-ships and kept there 
out of reach of telegraph-wires. That was 
extremely annoying to them; but the plans of 
the attacking force were not announced to the 
enemy every five minutes in special editions of 
the newspapers. “3 


AcHInESY used in manufacturing has 
undoubtedly helped to intensify some forms 
of industrial labor. It is an interesting reflec- 
tion that in farming the effect of machinery 
has been quite the opposite. The invention 
and the improvement of agricultural implements 
have set the farmer free. The spade, the 
seythe, the hoe, the cradle, the hand-directed 
plow—all these were signs of an age-long bond- 
age to which modern farm machinery has put 
an end. That machinery is one of the great 
American contributions to human welfare. 

ERHAPS the bumblebee will lose his job. 

The Federal bureau of plant industry and 
the agronomy department of Iowa State Col- 
lege are making a joint investigation to discover 
whether or not he has been remiss in his time- 
honored duty of pollenizer-in-chief to the red 
clover, and if so, what artificial substitute for 
him can be found. If the inquiry brings infor- 
mation that will cheapen clover-seed, almost 
prohibitively high in price for the past two 
years or more, it will confer a great national 
benefit, for an increased acreage of clover will 
do more than anything else to brighten the out- 
look for true conservation of the soil. 


& soon as the vacancy caused by the death of 
Justice Harlan has been filled, President 
Taft’s appointees will be in a majority on the 
Supreme Court bench. Within less than two 
years the President has named four justices, 
three to fill vacancies caused by death, and one 
to replace a justice who resigned on account of 
ill health. 
elected in 1908, probably President Taft himself 
would now be sitting on the bench instead of in 
the White House, for his ambition has always 
been toward judicial office. As it is, cireum- 
stances have given him greater power than any 
other President save Washington to shape our 
highest court. 


‘THE best-loved man in Washington’’ is a 

phrase that was frequently applied to the 
late Justice Harlan. An uncommon distinction 
for one whose life had been so largely spent 
in the impartial administration of justice! But 
Harlan was larger even than his great office. A 
stout friend of the Union and an officer in the 
Civil War, a country lawyer, a district attorney, 
a strict and devout Presbyterian and a leader in 
the councils of his church, Justice Harlan saw 
many sides of life and lived richly. There is 
a pleasing story that some years ago he was 
riding in a New York street-car when a half- 
drunken rowdy became offensive in the pres- 
ence of ladies. After trying in vain to get the 
conductor to eject the man, Justice Harlan 
rose to his great height, picked the offender 
up, and calmly dropped him over the rear 


Had some other Republican been | 


Empire that will not be lost upon the inhabi- 
|tants. No doubt the visit is intended —an 
| intention that can only be inferred, for it is not 
avowed—to allay as much as possible the unrest 
| and the hostility to the British rule that have 
lately manifested themselves. 
People of Oriental races—in fact, almost all 
human beings—are fond of pomp and display, 
| and the durbar will give the Indians a surfeit. 
Before and after the great day, in all the cities 
of the empire, there will be receptions, proces- 
sions, military parades, pageants, races, games, 
banquets and other festivities; and two days 
during their majesties’ stay in India will be 
| pubiie holidays throughout the country. 

But the grand day is December 12th. On 
that day, within an immense double amphi- 
theater at Delhi, the King and Queen will 
receive the homage of all the native princes. 
Then, while the King and Queen sit in a 
pavilion in the center of the arena, the royal 
proclamation will be read in the presence of 
one hundred thousand persons. On the same 
day the royal proclamation will be read also 
in every town and village, and the portrait 
of the King-Emperor will be displayed on all 
public buildings, which will be illuminated in 
the evening. At every military station a royal 
salute will be fired. 

The royal visitors will prolong their stay in 
India until January 7th, and they are due at 
Southampton on their return on the 29th of the 
month. 

The coming durbar will be the third. The 
| first was held by the Karl of Lytton, as gov- 
| ernor-general, in 1877, when Queen Victoria 
| was proclaimed Empress of India. The second 

was that of 1903, following the succession and 
coronation of Edward VII, and was held by 
Lord Curzon of Kedleston, who was then 
viceroy. It was attended by the Duke of 
| Connaught, the king’s brother. The third, 
| like the second, will be supplementary to a 
| coronation. It will undoubtedly surpass the 
| others in splendor and in the display of 
loyalty to the sovereign who manifests so 
| mueh interest in his distant possession as to 
| journey with his queen more than six thousand 


| miles to receive its homage. 


* © 


NOW IN THE “CORN BELT.” 

INNESOTA asks admission to the ‘‘corn 
belt.” In a year when, owing to 
drought, the corn-produeing states to the 

south and east show marked decreases in their 








crops, Minnesota has not only increased her 
acreage, but will probably have an average | 
yield to the acre appreciably higher than it 
| was last season.. In 1910 the corn-crop was | 
jabout an eighth of that of Illinois, the 
greatest maize-growing state, but the records 
for this year, when they are made up, will 
probably show that Minnesota has grown | 
one-fifth as much cern as Illinois. 

Not the Minnesota yield, however, so much 
as the way in which it was brought about, | 
is notable. The department of agriculture | 


of the University of Minnesota realized that 
one great crop—even a crop so stable as wheat 
—is not enough on which to base the agricul- 
tural prosperity of a state. So in coéperation | 
with other branches of the state government 
and with agricultural and local newspapers, it 
began vigorously to urge the need for more 





effect of the recent sharp increase in 

the wholesale price of coffee. As a peo- 
ple, we consume almost half as much coffee as 
all the other nations of the world together. In 
mest of our households it is regarded, not as a 
luxury that may be given up when it becomes 
expensive, but as a necessity that cannot be 
foregone without hardship. | 

The increase in the price is not due to 
the tariff, for coffee has been on the free list 
since 1872; nor is it due either to a short 
crop or to a suddenly increased demand. It 
is due to a combination in restraint of trade—a 
commercial monopoly peculiarly secure from 
governmental interference, and entirely indif- 
ferent to the railing of the suffering consumer. 

Brazil, which raises by far the larger part 
of the world’s supply of coffee, is the. chief 
offender. A few years ago an overproduction 
of coffee was followed by lower prices and 
the demoralization of the trade. San Paulo, 
the chief coffee-raising state of Brazil, there- 
upon sought, with the aid of the government, 
to regulate and restrict the output for a long 
term of years by means of what is known as 
**valorization. ’? 

Valorization is a system of making loans to 
coffee-growers to enable them to hold back their 
crops. For the purpose of these loans, the gov- 
ernment obtained seventy-five million dollars 
from New York bankers. Then it made its 
control over the export of coffee additionally 
secure by laying a heavy export tax on all 
coffee in excess of the amount that it and its 


peegrd housewives may soon feel the 


_partners—the American bankers and importers 


—have agreed to put on the market. 

As a result, millions of bags of coffee are 
held in the storehouses of Brazil and New 
York, and the price is arbitrarily increased. 

To release all this coffee would cause serious 
loss to the coffee-growers and to the holders of 
the Brazilian coffee bonds, but it would bring 
great joy to the consumer, for the price would 
drop amazingly low. 

Some persons urge that a duty be laid on 
coffee imported from Brazil, so that coffee from 
other countries, coming in free, may compete 
with the Brazilian product, and force a reduc- 
tion in the present wholesale price. 
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MADERO. 


ie than a year ago Francisco I. Madero, 


Jr., was a fugitive from arrest. United 

States officers were seeking him in El 
Paso, with a warrant charging him with plan- 
ning a military expedition against Mexico. 
Not long before that he had been declared 
**insane and harmless’? by a Mexican alienist 
opposed to him politically. He was not taken 
seriously in Mexico until he and his army had 


defeated the soldiers of Diaz. 


Demanding reforms in the government of his 
country, he won so many followers that in the 
end President Diaz had to resign. Then, with 
others of his party, he set to work to restore 
order and to bring about the peaceful election of 
a new president. At his suggestion, Sefior de 
la Barra was placed in the office, to hold it 
provisionally until a regular election could be 
held. At this election, Madero, urged by his 
supporters, became a candidate. He was 
chosen president on October ist, in perhaps 
the first real election that was ever held in the 
eountry, and certainly the first in a generation. 
He takes office next week. 

Dramatie, indeed, is this conversion of ‘‘the 
harmless lunatic’’ and fugitive from arrest into 
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the national Jeader and chief executive of his 
country. So sudden a reversal of fortune is 
extraordinary, even in America. Plainly the 
age of romantic careers is not past. 
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SLANG AND MANNERS. 

T is a symptom of advancing years for those 
| who have reached the middle period of life 

to begin making comparisons between old 
and new ways. They may not have entered 
that ‘‘aneedotage’’ in which the phrase, ‘‘Why, 
when J was a boy,’’ assumes a lively currency. 
But a habit of recalling things grows upon 
them. They divide their time between the 
present and the past. 

They hear the familiar talk of schoolboys 
and collegians, and begin remembering the 
slang of their own youth. How remote and 
innocent sounds ‘‘hunkydory’”’ as a term of 
praise! How far away is the period when 
‘*Whoa, Emma!’’ was a byword of wide appli- 
eation! How many years have passed since 
the height of excellence could be expressed by 
so tepid a word as ‘‘hoss’’! 

These terms may be better or worse than 
**fierce, ’? **rotten, ’? ‘‘corking, ‘*neachy’’ and 
all the other verbal ‘‘gems’’ with which the 
youth of our own day adorns its speech. No 
tribunal is likely to decide the question, for 
the words themselves, in their temporary ap- 
plication, will probably perish before it is 
worth while to take them too seriously. 

Yet there is one point on which the person 
of middle age—or of the middle ages, if that 
implies a sufficient antiquity—may truly claim 
an advantage for the time in which he was 
young. The slang of that day was employed 
with a truer sense of the fitness of time and 
place. It was not ordinarily inflicted upon 
grandmothers. The youth of the moment, 
seated at a table with the middle-aged, who 
may conceivably follow his lingo, and with 
the venerable, who cannot possibly do so, flings 
out the jargon of comic supplement and vaude- 
ville—‘‘cut it out,’’ ‘‘the limit,’’ and ‘‘bone- 
head’’—as confidently as if those terms were 
the common heritage of the English tongue. 

‘*Common’’ enough they are—in another 
sense. They may be indeed no more objec- 
tionable than the slang of earlier days; but 
their unrestricted use in circles that are 
merely bewildered by them raises a question 
not so much of diction as of manners—and to 
this question of manners the exuberant young 
may well devote a little careful thought. 
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FIRE -PREVENTION DAY. 
HALL we give ourselves another holiday? 
The suggestion is made that we take 
October 9th, the date of the great Chicago 
fire, and, in spite of its nearness to Columbus 
day, observe it as Fire-Prevention day. 

That course is urged by Governor Hadley of 
Missouri, prompted, perhaps, by the burning 
last winter of the Capitol at Jefferson City with 
many priceless records. It was urged also by 
the National Fire Marshals’ Association, in 
convention in Albany, New York, where also 
the state Capitol was recently damaged by fire. 

At the National Conservation Congress in 
Kansas City this fall new figures were presented 
to make more impressive the familiar fact of 
our enormous annual loss by fire. That loss 
would more than pay for maintaining both the 
army and the navy, or it would pay more 
than half the cost of the Panama Canal. It 
is eight times as great as that of Europe. 

If a day could be given to cleaning up 
waste places, to inspecting danger spots, to 
punishing those who violate the building 
laws, to having fire-drills in schools and fac- 
tories, to installing and testing fire-fighting 
devices, and in general, to stimulating a 
keener sense of the waste of fire, it would be 
so valuable a holiday that it might well be 
made monthly, rather than yearly. 

But would another holiday, whatever its 
name, be so usefully employed? 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 


IV ER-WATER.—Most of the water that 

is drunk by the people of London is taken 
from the Thames River in London, and yet, 
although the Thames watershed above the 
water board’s intake is populated by 1,000,000 
human beings and 800,000 other animals, the 
health of London is exceptionally good. Its 
death-rate is lower than that of large cities like 
Birmingham, Manchester and Liverpool, which 
are supplied with pure hill waters. As Mr. 
Balfour Browne remarked last summer at the 
Royal Institution, the explanation is that the 
water, as delivered to consumers, is practically 
‘‘a manufactured article.’’ In other words, it 
is a scientific product, although science, in this 
































ease, has only a supervisory control, while 
nature does the work of purifieation The 
simple storage of the water in proper reservoirs 
for from a week to a month destroys nearly all 
the germs of disease. 7 

ATURE, which seems slow, really accom- 

plishes many of her most striking changes 
with astonishing quickness. For example, 
what more gradual and ineffectual method of 
disintegrating solid rock could be imagined 
than the ordinary progress of plant life? Yet 
the island of Aldabra, off the coast of Mada- 
gascar, is. wasting away on account of the 
mango-trees that fringe the base of the cliffs. 
The tiny roots insinuating themselves into 
eracks and crevices, and expanding them into 
sizable fissures, open a door to the waves. The 
whole island, it is believed, will eventually be 
eaten away unless the encroachment of the 


mangos is checked. * 


EGLECTED SCIENCE.—The rules 

adopted for the rebuilding of Messina 
closely resemble those which were made for 
a similar purpose after the earthquake of 1783, 
and engineers now say that if the old regula- 
tions had not been flagrantly violated in later 
times, Messina would not have been a death- 
trap when the terrible shocks of December, 
1908, occurred. Buildings constructed in ac- 
cordance with those rules guarded the lives 
of their occupants, whereas more modern 
structures crumbled in an instant. Two main 
principles, recognized in 1783 as clearly as 
to-day, are that the center of gravity of every 
building shall be kept as low as possible, and 
that the building itself shall be an organic 
whole, resembling ‘a monolith in resisting de- 
structive forces. Every building must have a 
frame of timber, iron or reénforeed concrete, 
and the height from curb to eaves must not, in 
general, exceed 33 feet. The walls of churches 
and public buildings may have a height of 
about 50 feet. ° 


AKING A CAPITAL TO ORDER.— 
Australia is about to imitate Russia and 
the United States by supplying itself with a 
capital at a point where the workings of eco- 
nomic law would never have produced a great 
. city. But instead of 
following the brutal 
methods of Peter the 
Great in founding St. 
Petersburg, or the 
somewhat haphazard 
methods that pro- 
duced Washington, the 
Australians have decided to have their capital 
planned wholly in advance in the most scien- 
tifie way, and have called on the architects 
and builders of the world to compete with 
designs for its construction, from government 
buildings to parks, streets, raitway-stations, 
hospitals, police-stations, museums, theaters, 
gas-works, markets, water-works, and so forth. 
A plaster model of the site of the intended city, 
which is situated in New South Wales about 
70 miles from the eastern coast line, has been 
prepared, and contour maps and other infor- 
mation will be furnished to all who desire to 
“compete. * 


LUNDWU\M is an electrically fused alumina, 
of exceptional purity and great power of 
resistance to heat, which has lately been pro- 
duced at Worcester, Massachusetts, for use in 
making furnaces, and other objects in which 
a material able to withstand excessive tempera- 
tures is required. It is made by calcining 
bauxite and fusing it in a water-cooled electric 
furnace. The less pure products are used for 
abrasive purposes. Alundum comes from the 
furnaces in pigs of five tons each, which are 
erushed and molded with a refractory bond of 
a ceramic nature. Attempts to make articles 
of cast alundum have been only partly suc- 
cessful. * 


HE ‘“‘SIXTH SENSE.’’—At a recent meet- 

ing of the Paris Academy of Sciences, 
Monsieur Kunz discussed the phenomenon of 
**feeling at a distance,’’ to which the power of 
blind people to avoid near-by obstacles is 
ascribed. Monsieur Kunz believes that such 
a power exists, and that it is not peculiar to 
the blind. It seems to be shared by others who 
possess a peculiar constitution. The faculty 
appears to reside in the skin, for experiments 
show that it is not connected with the sense 
of hearing. As to its nature, little knowledge 
has been obtained. There is a tendency to 
ascribe obscure phenomena of this kind to 
electrical action, but the mode of operation 
remains unknown. 
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CURRENT:> EVENTS 


HE CHINESE INSU RRECTION.—Yuan 

Shi Kai, who, when relieved from all offi- 
cial duties in Peking about three years ago, 
nominally on account of a ‘‘lame leg,’’ fled for 
his life, has informed the government that his 
leg is not recovered sufficiently to enable him to 
comply with its request that he assume com- 
mand of the imperial forces sent out to suppress 
the insurrection in Szechuan and Hupeh. He 
has been ordered ‘‘to get well quickly.’’ Mean- 
while the imperial forces have been rushed to 
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the disturbed provinces. They have been 
repulsed whenever they have met the insur- 
gents. The rebels, who control the mountain 
passes leading to Peking, are planning to set 
up governments of their own in the provinees 
of Hupeh, Kiangsi, Szechuan and Hunan. 
They took the cities of Changsha and Nanchang 
on October 23d, and were threatening Nanking. 
Two days later they took Sian-fu, the capital 
of Shensi. Their evident purpose is to seize 
the Yangtze valley from Hankow to the sea. 
& 


RITISH CABINET CHANGES.—On the 
eve of the reassembling of Parliament, on 
October 24th, these ehanges in the ministry 
were announced: Mr. 
Churehill, Home Seere- 
tary, and Mr. MeKenna, 
First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, exchange places; 
Earl Carrington, president 
of the board of agriculture, 
becomes Lord Privy Seal ; 
Mr. Hobhouse is made 
chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster; Mr. Runci- 
man leaves the presidency 
of the beard of education, 
to become president of the beard of agricul- 
ture, and Mr. Pease succeeds Mr. Runciman. 
oo 
ST OF LIVING.—The German chan- 
eellor, replying in the Reichstag on Octo- 
ber 23d to questions regarding the plans of the 
government for reducing the high cost of living, 
said that no change in the tariff policy could 
be considered for relieving ‘‘a temporary sit- 
uation produced by triennial drought.’”” A 
reduction in the duties on foodstuffs, he said, 
would benefit only the middlemen. Germany 
must look to its own producers to supply 
cheaper meat, for the importation of meat from 
Russia and America was impossible on account 
of the prevalence of anthrax in Russia and 
Texas fever in America. 
& 


EXAS FEVER, according to the American 

Secretary of Agriculture, is confined to a 
small area in the South, and is a poor pretext 
for excluding American meat from Germany. 








WINSTON CHURCHILL 














& 
THE LIBERTE INQUIRY. — The com- 
mission inquiring into the cause of the 
explosion which wrecked the French war-ship 
Liberté on September 25th, concluded, on 
October 23d, that there is no foundation for 
the charge that the magazines were fired by 
members of the crew for political effect, but 
that the explosion was purely accidental. 
®. 


EXICO.—Pino Suarez was chosen vice- 

president by the electors, who cast their 
ballots on October 15th. He is the candidate 
favored by Madero, the president elect. His 
opponents were President de la Barra and Dr. 
Vasquez Gomez. e 


HE CORPORATION SOLE. —Disputes in 

American Roman Catholic dioceses over 
the control of parish property, such as those 
in the dioceses of Portland, Maine, and Seran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, have induced the Sacred 
Congregation of the Council in Rome to order 
that parish property shall be held, where pos- 
sible under state law, by a parish corporation, 
instead of by the corporation sole, that is, by the 
bishop acting as a corporation. The form of 
corporation provided by the New York laws is 
recommended. The corporation sole may be 
continued, according to the order, only until 
proper arrangements can be made to supplant 
it. In the Scranton case, the Pennsylvania | ° 
Supreme Court decided, on October 2ist, that 
the corporation sole is illegal. 


& 


ETER 8. GROSSCUP, circuit judge of the 

United States for the seventh circuit, re- 
signed October 23d. He is best known as the 
judge who found that the fine of $29,000,000 
levied upon the Standard Oil Company by 
Judge K. M. Landis was not justified by the 
law and the evidence. 

& 


VIATION. —Orville Wright has been exper- 

imenting at Kill Devil Hills, North Caro- 

lina, for several weeks with a motorless gliding 

plane with which he hopes to imitate the flight 

of birds. He was slightly injured on October 

23d by the overturning of the glider, which 
was caught in a cross-wind. 

& 


RTUGAL.—The Portuguese parliament 

was summoned to meet on October 16th, to 
suspend certain articles of the constitution so 
that summary punishment might be visited on 
the royalists, who for several months have 
been causing trouble in northern Portugal. 
The most serious uprising occurred on October 
5th, when a royalist force took the town of 
Vinhaes, and held it for several hours. The 
friends of the deposed King Manuel, and those 
of the pretender, Dom Miguel, have both been 
active in the movement to restore the mon- 
archy, and on October 13th it was announced 
that the two aspirants for tie crown had agreed 
to allow the people to decide between them. 
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“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” will prevent trouble from bad teeth | Ade. 
















MARVEL SOLDER [Instantly Mends All 
Solders Without Heat all kinds of Household 
Utensils—Enameled Tin, lron, Copper, Brass, 
etc. Patches All Machinery—F ine for Motorists. 
Send 10c. for trial tube. 
Marvel Solder Co., 1937 B' way, Dept. 24, New York aucx saurs Bic reorns | 


Bradford Comfort 


Unlined Kid Boot for Women. 
Sizes 2 to 8. Widths D, Eand EE. 

A Very Easy Shoe for Tender Fou. 

Comfortable from the start. °o 

breaking in required. 

No. Send for Free Catalogue of 
45. Shoes _ the Family. 

Bradf. 


How Holeproof 
Leads All Hose 


Think these advan- 
tages over. Here are 
hose mi ade with the 
























a ny tol Noo one can 
pay any. more; forthis 
Egy ptian and Sea Island cotton yarn 
is the costliest yarn produced. 


This yarn is three-ply, soft, fine and 



















WIZARD ea-gne flexible. So we can make the hose in the 
REPEATING Cs  Pat'd lightest weights. The cotton is long 
LIQUID PISTOL —~f AE 

Q extra strong. We L ip 
will the most vici could buy common \— i* 
(er mont thew 5 —  ~4 wW 


. Perfectly safe to carry 
without danger of leakage. 
pan es by pulling the trigger. Loads from 
uid. No cartridges required. Over six shots in one 
Toading?" Ali All dealers, or a 50c. Rubber-covered Holster 
10. ith Pistol 55¢c. Money-order or U. 8. stamps, no coins. 


PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


RED 
IT’S THE RED BLOOD CORPUSCLES THAT 
PROPER FOOD MAKES. 





No other hose can 
be softer, more styl- C7 GV 
ish or better in any 
way. “Holeproof” has every advan- 
tage. And in addition, it has the 
enormous advantage of six months’ 
wear in every six pairs. Try “Hole- 
proof” and see. You'll never go back 
to the old-fashioned kind—to hose that 
wear out in a week. 


floleproofffosiery 


Fires and re- 


yarn for 30c a pound. ~ 





An Ohio woman says Grape-Nuts food gave her 
good red blood and restored the roses of youth to | 
a complexion that had been muddy and blotchy. 
She says: - 

“For 10 years I had stomach trouble which 
produced a breaking out on my face. The doc- 
tors gave it a long Latin name, but their medi- | 
eines failed to cure it. Along with this I had 
frequent headaches, nervousness and usually pain 
in my stomach after meals. 

“I got disgusted with the drugs, stopped them 
and coffee off short, and quit eating everything 
but fruit and Grape-Nuts, with Postum for my 
table beverage. 

“The headaches, stomach trouble, and nervous 
weakness disappeared almost like magic, which 
showed that when the cause was removed and 


But get the genuine ““Holeproof.” Look 
on the toe of each pair for the signature— 


Carl Sroschl Gres. 


Unless you find it the hose are an imita- 
tion, no matter who says they are not. 

The genuine are soldin yourtown. We'll 
tell you the dealers’ names on request, or 
ship direct where there’s no dealer near, 
charges prepaid on receipt of remittance. 

Prices for six pairs, guaranteed six 
months, $1.50 to $3.00, according to finish 





good food and drink used nature was ready to and weight. Ask to see silk “ Holeproof.” 
help. Three pairs, ———_ three 
“My blood was purified and my complexion | — $2.00 for men, $3.00 for 
omen 
| 


became like a young girl’s while my weight was 
increased from 90 to 120 pounds in a few months— 
good, solid firm flesh, where it used te be soft and | 
flabby. 

“I recommended Grape-Nuts and Postum to | 
one of my friends, who was afflicted as I had 
been. She followed my advice and in a short time 
was restored to complete health and in about 8 | 
months her weight increased from 100 to 148 
pounds. 

“Our doctor, observing the effect of Grape-Nuts 
and Postum in our cases, declared, the other day, 
that he would hereafter prescribe these food 
products for gastritis.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in packages. ‘“‘There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


Write for free book, “‘How to 
Make Your Feet Happy.” 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. ry 
931 Fexcth St., Miwaskee, Wie 2A 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Copa, Lad, Reg. U 
London, Can., Distributors for Canada p,; lg 


Tampico News Co., 8. A., City of Mexico 
Agents for Mexican Republic Cat Toschl. ee 


Dre Your Hose bnsurec? 

















& Relief for 
Asthma 
Sufferers 


The demand for Dr. Hayes’ book describing 
the new and successful method of relieving and 
curing Asthma and Hay-Fever has been so great 
that a new edition of one hundred thousand has 
just been put to press and is now ready. Dr. 
Hayes is distributing the book free to all suffer- 
ers and if you wanta copy send a two-cent stamp 
with name and address at once to P. Harold 
Hayes, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y., asking for Bulletin 
Y-1112. Reports from cases treated the past few 
years show that the disease does not return 


7? (0 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


—, We ship on i pcens without a cent 
S ar ty. OS ppary DON’T 
PA if you are not satisfied 

™ after 7. £2 ta ycle 10 days 


























A Game in which Bows 
and Arrows, Pipes and 
Tomahawks are emblems. 


Learned. in a moment, but played with ever increas- 


ing skill. A splendid social game—goes with a swing. a bicycle or a pair 

It’s fun every minute—more fun the longer you play it. DO NOT BUY : of tires from « any one 

A game for every member of the family—young and | mt any price UME you secsive ow latest 

art catalogs illustrating every kind of 

old. 2to5can play. Splendid mental training. mabicycle, and hoe learned our unAcard of 
prices and marvelous new 1912 offers 

Send 50c. for Sample Pack. "CENT sah tnileat roe 


Contains 55 beautifully enameled cards. Your money | welte & postal and every 
promptly returned if you don’t lik | 


Sample Cards and emnmanmren Write to-day. 7 formation Dono t walt, writ itnow. 
res, aster - Brake rear 
CHEYENNE GAME. CoO., qheels, lenps, cuties of hal? uenal prices. 


32 N. Main Street, Adrian, Michigan. Mead Cycle Co., Ddept.c50, Chicago. 








Handsome Furnishings Of All Kinds Given 
With Purchases Of Household Supplies 


You can obtain everything you need to make your home 
cozy and attractive without any extra expense by purcha- 
sing your household-supplies direct from us, the manufac- 
turers. We offer you Furniture, Carpets, Portié@res, Lamps, 
Dishes, Silverware,— altogether over 1500 articles to select 
from, all thoroughly up-to-date and strictly reliable mer- 
chandise. Thousands of housewives, all over the country, 
have furnished their homes without expense— 


By LARKIN "**"3i3:f°™"™ 
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Dealing 
It is a £ practions and easy way of savin You must buy Tea, 
Coffee, Spices and other food products. oaps, ete., regularly. 
Our Products number #0 such nee -essities, each of the very 
highest quality 
fou get just as much for your money, in whatever Products 
you purchase from us, as you would i anywhere. You also 
get in addition the hand hi red by us 
which represent the saved profits and - of the > 
wholesaler, salesagent and retailer. 
This is our thirty-seventh year in business. We S) >» 
consider no sale complete unless you are & < 
perfectly satisfied with the quality of > 
roducts and Premium. 
4 
30 Days’ Free Trial — Rog a 
You can test the quality of our 
ae yd goods and the economy of deal- 
frame in — ‘ 2, ng with us without risk. mg 3") 
& $10.00 purchase of Larkin Co. “<> row a , 
Same Seeueete BUFFALO, N. Y. ey we ee 
meek Mchedictestinimetadin, Wiglsdesl or end ate at 
to i or apets = Pi care oe ae 
Given with a $10.00 purchase of Larkin to Peoria, Il $B > a ” we 
SEND FOR OUR MONEY-SAVER CATALOG J Me 
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O hail of the peaceful trader 
Or fisher trailing his seine, 

But the taunt of the armed invader 
Was heard over calm Champlain, 
And the tap of the redcoat drummer 

The wind from the border blew 
At the close of that warlike summer 
In the year before Waterloo. 


For the hates of two rival regions 
Looked out with a bloody frown 

From the eyes of the watching legions 
Of the Congress and the Crown. 

And, with threat of havoc and slaughter, 
At a jealous king’s command 

Came Downie over the water 
And Prevost over the land. 


4 
4° The death-flags flaunted their warning 
te From the fleet in battle file 

° All the red September morning 


In the shadow of Grand Isle, 
Till Over yon pine-plumed highland 

The lake-mist trembled away, 
And the patriot squadron, silent, 

Sailed out of,Plattsburg Bay. 


Then the hush of an awful minute, 
And a Yankee shot fled wide, 

And the guns of the British Linnet 
Thundered a whole broadside. 

Like hounds to the carnage summoned, 
In revel of fire and smoke 

Roared out the St e and Dru da, 
Bellowed the Finch and the Broke. 





AFTER THIRTY YEARS. 


NE day early in the 
year 1906 the matron 
of the foundlings’ home 

in a large city found waiting 
in the parlor a man who 
asked if he might see the 
records of the institution. 

‘‘Our records are not for the public,’’ she 
replied. ‘‘For what purpose do you wish to 
examine them ?’’ ‘ 

‘*To settle a question of identity, ’’ he replied. 

‘*To what year do the records belong?’’ 
asked the matron. 

‘*The year 1876, or possibly 1877, ’’ he replied. 

The matron asked no further questions. She 
already felt sure that she knew why he wished 
to see the record. It might bring him little 
comfort to know the truth, but he had a right 
to know if he wished to. 

‘*Here is our list of children received during 
1876, with the disposition made of them,’’ she 
said. 

He turned the pages eagerly. At length he 
stopped. 

‘*You have found what you were looking 
for?’’ she asked. 

‘*Yes, and I am almost sorry.’’ 

‘*T was afraid that you would be sorry. 
What have you found?’’ 

‘*T have found what appears to be the record 
of myself. Were you here thirty years ago?’’ 

‘*Yes, I have been with the home from the 
beginning. No doubt I knew you as a baby. 
Let me see if I recall you. You have found 
the names of your foster-parents?’’ 

‘*Yes. I find that on April 4, 1877, Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Crandall adopted and took from 
the home a male child named Charles, who 
had been left at the home on the night of May 
11th of the previous year. Doubtless that was 
I, although my name is not Charles.’’ 

‘*My impression is that they renamed you 
for a child they had lost. I think that they 
wished to find a baby about the age of their 
own little one, and selected you. I remember 
them, and we kept in correspondence with 
them for a time, as we always do; but when 
we become satisfied that a child is well pro- 
vided for, we do not follow the matter farther. 
You know the story from that point better 
than I.”’ 

‘*They brought me up as their son,’’ said he, 
‘‘and I always supposed myself to be so until 
the death of my mother—I can call her noth- 
ing else. My father died three years ago. 
They had tried to leave no trace of my adop- 
tion, but among their papers I found some 
things that made me believe that I was not 
their own child. I discovered that it was this 
city from which I had come, and I guessed 
that this was the institution in which I had 
occupied a crib.’’ 

‘*You might have been happier if you had 
asked no questions. But we have no informa- 
tion that will increase your sorrow. The only 
parents we know are those who adopted you. 
What kind of home have you now?’’ 

‘“*‘T am married and have three children. 
My parents were exemplary Christian people, 








Head-rail and roundhouse and galley 
Fell in the tempest’s wreck 

Ere the war-dogs’ first mad sally 
From the Saratoga’s deck, 

But, wild thro’ the deafening rages 
O’er his shattered prison-place, 

A cock flew out of the cages 
And crowed in the foemen’s face! 


Like furies fierce to the duel 
Of nation and nation then, 

Where the hail of death fell cruel 
Rallied Macdonough’s men. 

“Blaze away, Confiance and Murray, 
Every English gun let go! 

Over all your fiery flurry 
We can hear our brave cock crow!” 





There was blood on the blue lake waters 
When the flame of the fighting fleets 
From the carronades and mortars 
Tore thro’ their shivering sheets, 
But never a Saratogan 
Faltered who fought and died 
By the guns where liberty’s slogan 
The fowl of the flag-ship cried. 


Not an inch of rig or harness 
Hung clean on the reeking ships 
Where the brands of the battle furnace 
Had hurtled like demon whips, - 
And with broken stay, and runner, 
And spar on the splintered floor 
Lay many a gallant gunner 
Who would serve his land no more. 


But the fallen flag of the Briton 
Never rose to peak again; 
The fate of the fight was written 
Where Downie slept with his slain, 
And ashore the story went winging, 
Till morning on every farm 
Heard the patriot cock whose singing 
Had strengthened Macdonough’s arm. 








and I grew up to inherit their faith. Mine 
also is a Christian home. I still live on the 
farm where I have spent all the years I re- 
member, and I am training my own children 
in the virtues which were taught me. ’’ 

The gray-haired matron took his hand in 
parting, and said, ‘‘If it has saddened you to 
come, and to learn that we have no record of 
your real parents, take comfort, at least, in 
knowing that you have done us good by return- 
ing and telling us these later chapters in your 
life. Forget whatever could cause you sorrow, 
and still think of those dear people who loved 
you and taught you all good things as your 
parents. Such they became, and such they 
still are. But I am cheered whenever one of 
our children comes back, grown to manhood, 
strong and true, to assure us of the value of 
our work for God’s little ones. It is good to 
know that in their manhood and womanhood, 
as well as in their infancy, ‘of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.’ ’’ 


* © 


WHAT A HURRICANE IS LIKE. 


ATURE in her wild moods is a terrible foe, 
whether she raves noisily in the screaming 
hurricane or rages with cold ferocity in the 

blizzard. Words can picture only faintly a battle 
with a hurricane, but a letter to the Boston 
Transcript, written by a woman who with her 
family passed through the recent storm that 
swept over South Carolina, conveys a striking 
impression of the terrors of that night: 


About eleven o’clock Sunday night the shutters 
and doors began blow and bang. G. and I 
got up to close them, but not a lock would hold, so 
we ran from room to room, bracing them with fur- 
niture, for they are all double glass doors, openin 
on the piazzas. The wind and rain were so tenth 
ble that we were soaked through in a moment, for 
as fast as we closed ones blew open again. 
On the front piazza there was a wooden swing 
large enough for two poops. G. had tied it with a 
rope, but it might as well have been a thread for 
all the good it did. Three of the chains snapped the 
same way, but the fourth held, and that demoniac 


thing smashed back and forth inst the house 
bre ing, in shutters and windows, wood and 
lass. e dared not go near, not even to enter 


e room outside which it swung, for splinters 
and glass were flying everywhere. 

At last, thro my crack, I saw a long line of 
white, swirling foam dash furiously against the 
steps of the house. We knew we must go. A 
mile back on the island there was ; 

for that. G. fought the wind, and suc- 
ceeded in getting under the cottage and cuttin 
the rope of the children’s goat—the house is se 
ten feet from the ground on piles. The party 
—nine of us—ran for our lives. A furious wave 
— leaped at us out of the dark as we fled. 
8 useless to try toi ne what a hurricane 
We fell down embankments and into 
rushing rivers. You cannot conceive of the mys- 
tery and horror of our flight. I fell twice with 
Eugene in my arms; the second time my breath 
was knocked out. G. had to take the child from 
me and support E. besides. The servants stag- 
gered glong with a bundle and satchel containin 
valuables, hurriedly gathered po yy Throug 
the inky darkness and fierce gale we fought our 


way. 

i. was brave and uncomplaining, and the chil- 
dren were splendid; if they were frightened they 
did not say so. In absolute silence we stag- 

ered on, soaked to the skin, with the wind blow- 
ng at ninety-five miles an hour! Sometimes we 
crawled on our hands and knees; sometimes 
we staggered forward like drunken men. 

By now we had gone half a mile, and reached 
the street-car track; but there was yet another 
half-mile to go. G. then took E. and Eugene on 
ahead, and left the rest of us sitting on the track 
I with Tot in my arms—poor little shivering thing! 

After an interminable time, G. returned, and 





took the two children on. The servants went on 
as best they could. Soon I was left alone in that 
awful darkness. I crept along the car-tracks 
blown across them, and lost 
my bearings. I just | flat down on the ground 
in the a up at that midnight sky, 
against which I could see two geet trees owning 
back and forth,—almost touching the ground eac! 

time,—and I found Lad wondering if, when 
they fell, they would kill me outright or k 


brea! 
some bones and make me a cripple. was past 
coring which happened. 
At last G. came. 


He had a man with him, and 
they each took one of my arms and carried me 
along between them. 

ay | the Lord was good tous! Nota piece 
of flying débris struck us, although the air was 
full of them. 

I simply fell into the house when we reached 
there, and was given a stimulant, which I sorel 
needed, and then we all laughed at the way 
looked. My hair was full of sand that had caked 
into it, and my face was a strange color, like an 
Indian’s. There were only two in the house 
of our friend in need, so the family and ourselves 


rm 

the wind ninety-five miles an hour, but the wind- 
gage broke at that speed ny, in the night. Men 
on a vessel in the harbor said it was one hundred 
and thirty miles an hour. 


* 
MAKING A JOYFUL NOISE. 


HEN Harriet Beecher Stowe was a girl in 
W Litchfield, Connecticut, it was “good 

orthodox custom” to take the entire 
household to meeting on Sunday—even to the 
faithful dog. An amusing story, in the recent 
“Life of Mrs. Stowe,” written by her son and 
grandson, is told in her own words. 


At meeting, the canine of the establishment 
generally conducted itself with decorum, goin. 
sleep as decently as anybody present, except when 
some mischief-loving flies would e a sortie. 
Then you might hear the snap of jaws. 

We were compelled to acknowledge, however, 
that y: the minister’s dog, did not always 
conduct himself with the pro) riety and decorum 
befitting his — If Eiything about the Ze - 
formance in the singers’ seat did not please him, 
he was likely to express himself in a lugubrious 
howl. If the sermon was longer than su him, 
he would gape with such a loud creak of his jaws 
as would arouse everybody’s attention; and he 
would sometimes bark out in his sleep, and so 
interrupt not only his own slumbers, but those of 
worthy deacons and old ladies 


One ym Doctor Beecher exchanged with 
the Rev. Father Mills of Torringford. Mr. Mills 
was a thin, wiry, frisky little man, in a powdered 


white wig, black tights and ‘silk stockings, with 
round, dark, snapping eyes, and a curious, high 
eracked, squeaking voice, the very first tones 0: 
which made all the children stare and giggle. 

On the Sunday morning on which the event we 
are about to tell re we children went to 
the house of the Lord in a very hilarious state, all 
ready to explode with laughter on the slightest 
provocation. i 

The occasion was not long wanting. Imme- 
diately after the closing notes of the as bell 
Master Trip walked slowly up the center aisle, and 
seating himself gravely in front of the pulpit 
raised his nose critically and expectantly towa 





the scene of the forthcoming performance. He 
wore an alert, attentive air that befitted a soundly 
orthodox dog that scents ible heresy. 


He evidently felt called on to see who was to 
occupy that pulpit in his master’s absence. 

Up rose Father Mills, and up went Trip’s nose, 
vibrating with attention. The good man began 


to read the opening hymn: 
aloud,” when Trip broke into 
a dismal howl. 


“Sing to the Lo’ 

Father Mills went on to give directions to the 
deacons to remove the dog in the same tone 
which he read the hymn, so that the effect of the 
whole performance was somewhat as follows: 

“Sing to the Lord aloud—please put that dog 
out—and make a joyful noise.” 

We youngsters were delivered over to the temp- 
tations of Satan, and sank in waves and billows 
of hysterical pig les, while Trip was put out, and 
the choir did its best to make “a joyful noise.” 


* ¢ 


THE TOLL OF THE JUNGLE. 


NDIA still pays its annual tribute of human life 
| to the jungle. In fact, the number of deaths 

from snake-bite or the attacks of wild animals 
has steadily increased during the last three years 
—a fact which the London 7%imes attributes to the 
great floods. The rising waters have driven the 
serpents out of the lowlands, up into the villages, 
and have diminished, through drowning, the 
natural food-supply of the larger wild beasts. 


In 1910 fifty-five persons were killed by elephants, 
twenty-five hyenas, one hundred and nine by 
bears, three hundred and y-one by leopards, 


three hundred and nineteen by wolves, eight hun- 
dred and ny ay by tigers, and six hundred and 
ht mals, including wild pigs. 
No less thousand four hundred 
and seventy-eight died from the bite of poisonous 
snakes. e grand total of mortality is twenty- 
four thousand eight hundred and seventy-eight. 
During the same year ninety-three thousand 
cattle were also killed by wild beasts or snakes. 
The losses on the part of the inhabitants of the 
jungle were nearly but not quite as great ‘as those 
of their human enemies and the domesticated 
animals combined. Ninety-one thousand one 
hundred and four snakes and over nineteen thou- 
sand wild beasts of various kinds were killed. 
The Times also reports that a great many cases 
of snake-bite were successfully treated with the 
runton lancet and permanganate of potash, but 
that it is, nevertheless, impossible to assert the 
value of this treatment, since no one knows whether 
all—or even a very large number—of the cases 
treated were caused by the bites of really venom- 
ous snakes. 





e 
JUDGE NOT. 


HEN Elsie Norton told her friends at 
W Camp Flambeau that she was to be 

married in October, the little group of 
girls who had passed the summer together began 
to ply their needles on articles for her trousseau. 
Elsie said that it seemed to her that each stitch 
was part of a record of happy hours on calm 
waters or beneath dark, sweet-smelling pines. 


“Have you noticed,” asked her closest friend, 
Louise, ‘‘that Charlotte is the only one of the girls 
in the camp who isn’t making something for you?” 

“Ves,” admitted Elsie, reluctantly. 

“T can’t see how she can sit by with folded 
hands while we all embroider and crochet,” said 
Louise. “I think she is queer in some ways. 
She is always pleasant, but somehow I don’t feel 
as if I knew her at all well. I don’t think I like 
reserved people. I believe it’s just selfishness 
that makes them so silent about their own affairs.” 

“Nonsense, Louise! Some persons are naturall 
reticent, just as you are naturally frank and ou 
spoken. I’m not going to have you say even in 


jest that Charlotte is selfish.” 
“Well, anyway, I think it’s very odd that after 





having been so friendly with you all summer she 
doesn’t even take the trouble to mark a handker- 
chief for you.” 

Elsie laughed at her friend’s vehemence, and 
wary ed to down the little sense of injury 
caused by Charlotte’s apparent indifference to her 
happiness. That night, when Charlotte came to 
her room, her welcome was perhaps the more 
cordial for the inward struggle against a hurt 
feeling which she knew to be unwo 7. 

“Elsie, I have never told you that I’m glad for 
your great happiness,” d Charlotte, almost 
abru tly. “T’ve tried to, but somehow I never 
cou 


“Why, Charlotte!” was all Elsie could say as 
Charlotte brushed away the tears that stopped 
her speech. 

“T’ve been dreadfully selfish, Elsie,” she went 
on after a moment, “‘and jealous, too, of your joy. 
It seemed to me sometimes that I couldn’t stand 
seeing our mp pee and hearing your happy 
plans, for they all brought back my own lost hopes. 





A year ago was as joyous as you are now. I 
expected to be married last fall, but the man I was 
enga ed to died.” 

“O Charlotte!” 


“TI came up here this summer to get away from 
old associations, but the sight of your happiness 
brought ee back to me. At fir was 
wicked enough to envy you, but now I am thankful 
that I can rejoice for you. Itis good to know that 
there is still love and hope and youth in the world, 

know now that I must get my gladness 
from others’ — I’ve brought you these 
little things. made them for a bride, and I 
want a bride to have them. I give them to you 
with every good wish.” 

Elsie, hardly glancing at the dainty pile of hand- 
ay lingerie, threw her arms round Charlotte’s 
neck. 





Thorington Place 


ST midnight. Slow the distant clock strikes 
two— 
The chill air vibrates with the silver sound ; 
The first low wail of March disturbs the trees, 
Then all is still as death. An hour goes round. 
Pale grows the moon and white the morning star— 
Fair gleaners of the sky. Lo, in the east 
Exquisite blooms of light appear afar, 
On which the lonesome watcher’s eye may feast: 
Sweeter by far than stroke of distant bell, 
The mocking-bird within the live-oak near 
Now sings a finer song than words can tell! 
Such wondrous music thrills the listening ear, 
Sleep lightly comes again, with dreams of heaven 
near. 
* «© 


A DEEP-LAID PLOT. 


T must be admitted that although the wise man 
| is not blind to the charms of the accomplished 
housekeeper, the pretty woman still commands 
more than her share of masculine admiration. 
This story, attributed by the Washington Star to 
Miss Amelia Bingham, shows how one young man 
tried to woo both beauty and efficiency to his 
hearthstone. 


The four Gerton girls were all goed-locking ; 
but the three younger ones were exceedingly 
beautiful. Annie, the eldest, however, ‘easily 
made up in efficiency and good sense what she 
lacked in looks. 

A young man, entirely eligible, called on the 
girls frequently, but seem unable to decide 
which to choose. So Annie put on her Giang: 
cap; and one yy hy the young man called, 
she appeared with her pretty arms bare to the 
elbow and her hands white with flour. 

“You must excuse m appearance,” she said. 
“T have been working in the kitchen allday. I 
baked bread and pies and cake this morning, and 
afterward, as the cook was ili, I prepared dinner.” 

“My compliments!” said the young man, deeply 
— Then, after a moment’s thought, he 


“Miss Annie, there is a question I wish to ask 

‘ou, and on your answer depend much of my 

e's happiness.” 

she said, with a blush, while she drew 
alittle nearer. “Yes? What is it?” 

“Miss Annie,” said the young man, in deep, 
earnest tones, “I am thin ing of proposing 
your sister Kate. Will you make your home with 
us > 





* ¢ 


HOW THE FLAG WAS MADE. 


TEACHER on the East Side of New York 
has discovered a youthful genius among her 
pupils. She had carefully told the greatly 

interested children how plays are constructed, and 
had explained that a simple drama is divided into 
three acts, and that the story is told in dialogue 
between the principal characters. At the end, she 
said : 

“Now we will write a little play in three short 
acts. For your plot Hae may use the story I told 
~ 4 yesterday about the making of our Amer- 
can flag.” 

When the compositions were handed in, the gem 
of the collection was this terse and vivid expres- 
sion of East Side thought: 

THE MAKING OF THE FLAG. 
Act I. 

_Characters: Soldiers of the Revolutionary Army. 
vac’ ~ mliecnem: do you know we ain’t got no 
Other Soldiers—We know it—ain’t it fierce! 

Act II 


Characters: Soldiers and George Washington. 
Soldiers—George, do you know we ain’t got no flag? 
George Washington—1 know it, fellers—ain’t it fierce! 


et ITl. 
Characters: Betsy Ross and G. Washington. 
G. Washington—Betsy, do you know we ain’t got no 


Betsy Ross—I know it, George—ain’t it fierce! You just 
mind the baby a minute and I'll make the flag. 


* 


SHE WAS FROM MISSOURI. 


OFESSOR Jordan, the corn expert of the 
Missouri College of Agriculture, tells a story 
illustrative of the suspicion with which people 

often view new ideas and inventions. In pioneer 
days a settler near the present town of Albany, 
Missouri, bought for his wife the first cook-stove 
ever seen in that part of the state. 

It was an object of —. curiosity, and the 
woman’s next-door neighbor—who lived ten miles 
away—came to see how it would work. 

Without comment she saw the dinner cooked ; 
she ate the meal with judgment held in reserve, 
and then remarked, with a shake of the head: 

“Well, Sarah, it cooks all right, and the victuals 

te good, but I don’t believe it will ever be a 
success.’ 
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THE CAPRICIOUS CAMEL. 
By Carolyn Wells. 
The camel is a curious beast; 
He roams about all through the 
East. 
He swiftly scours the desert plain, 
And then he scours it back again. 


The camel's legs are very slim, 

And he lets people ride on him. 
Across the sandy waste he flies, 
And kicks the waste in people’s 


eyes. 


He kneels for people to get on, 

Then pulls his legs up, one by one; 

But here’s what troubles them the 
worst — 


To know which leg he'll pull up first. 


Sometimes, when he is feeling gay, 

The camel likes to run away; 

And, as he’s just indulged that 
whim, 

I can’t write any more of him. 


sl 


THE EAGLE’S FLIGHT. 


By Marion Hallowell. 


R weeks and weeks Lawrence had been 

waiting for a chance to try his new box 

kite that had been given to him on his 
birthday by his Uncle John. The wind had 
come in sudden gusts, or it had rained, or he 
had been in school; but at last there came a 
nice day, with a lot of wind, and Lawrence 
took out the big kite, which was named the 
‘*Kagle,”’ for its first flight. He was alone, for 
he felt sure that he knew all about kites, and 
he was so anxious to see it sail into the air 
that he could not wait for the other boys to 
come and share the sport. 


Lawrence placed the Eagle on the ground 


at the end of the big garden, and taking in his 
hand the long cord which was attached to it, 
he started to run. Almost as soon as he dragged 
the kite from the spot where he had placed it, 
the stiff wind caught it and lifted it upward. 
Then it began to soar higher, and Lawrence 
ran faster and kept paying out the rope. Sud- 
denly the kite flew skyward with a great jerk. 
The rope was wound round his wrist, and in 
some way it became caught so that he could 
not at once untangle it. 

Then a stronger gust of wind seized the 
Eagle, and in spite of all he could do, Law- 
rence’s arm was pulled far above his head and 
he was almost lifted from the ground. Still 
he did not think of danger, for who ever heard 
of a kite carrying off a boy, as a real eagle 
might do? But the Eagle suddenly looked 
very big to him as he glanced up at it. And 
then came a stronger gust of wind, and this 
time Lawrence felt himself taken into the 
air. 

It happened so quickly that he had not time 
to be frightened or to cry out. Almost before 
he could turn his head to look downward at 
the ground which he was leaving behind, he 
felt the branches of a tree brushing his face, 
and blindly he clutched at them and held on 
with both hands and legs. The kite tugged 
away, but he clung all the harder; and now 
he opened his mouth and shouted loud and 
long for help. 

It was a very frightened mother who ran to 
the back door and saw Lawrence high in the 
branches of the old elm, and the Eagle soaring 
away at the end of its rope. Her cries, added 
to his, quickly brought a neighbor to the scene, 
and soon a ladder was at hand. 

‘“*Hang on till I get there!’’ shouted the 
man. 

But Lawrence did not need advice of that 
kind, for he was as securely tangled in the tree 


as the cord of the kite was about his wrist 


and arm. A moment or two later he was 
safely back on the ground, a little scratched 
and lamed, but really none the worse for his 
exciting adventure. 

‘*You are a lucky boy that the tree was so 


handy and obliging,’’? said the man, as he} 


carried off his ladder. 

The Eagle looked very innocent and harm- 
less as they carried it back into the house. ‘‘I 
guess I’ll wait until I weigh more, or else 
until I learn more about kites, before I fly it 
again,’’? said Lawrence. And his mother 
agreed that that was a most sensible resolution. 














HES CHILDREN’S PAGER 


PLAYMATES. 


By Mattie Lee Hausgen. 


For years and years I've been to 
school, 

Yet do not know a single rule! 

The simplest word I cannot spell, 

Nor easiest date in history tell. 

At recess all the games | lead — 

But I have never learned to read! 


When for our lunch we hear the call, 


Quen 





_— 
2 


I'm always hungriest of them all. 
And if a comrade’s kept in late, 
I sit down at the door and wait. 
I never have been tardy once — 
No one exclaims, “ My, what a 
dunce!” 

Nor calls me stupid as a log, 
For I am just the children’s dog ! 


<> 


HOW WALLACE WON. 
By Frank E. Graeff. 


ALLACE lisped dreadfully, at least 
W he did his ‘‘f’s,’’ and his mother was 

sure that much of it was due to care- 
lessness on his part, and that the habit could 
be broken. 

**One, two, sree, sore, sive,’’ Wallace counted, 
and no amount of correcting seemed to remedy 
the fault in his pronunciation. 2 

Graham Pugh was a chum of Wallace’s, and 
one day he and his sister Nina came over to 
the Lawrence home to display his first pair of 
trousers. Nina was just as pleased with her 
brother’s trousers as he was, for now every- 
body would know that he was a boy, and 
never say again: 

‘*What a nice little sister you have!’’ Nor 
would she need to reply, as she had scores of 
times, ‘‘He’s a brother, not a sister.’’ 

Wallace looked at Graham as he displayed 
his trousers, put his hands, at Graham’s re- 
quest, into every one of the four pockets, and 
then and there he, too, felt that the thing most 
worth possessing in this world was trousers. 
And Mary, too, wanted them for her brother, 
and asked: 

‘*Mother, can’t Wallace have trousers, too?’’ 
And Wallace, with a great wistfulness in his 
voice, said, ‘‘Mother, get them. I’m nearly 
sive years old.’’ 

**Well, Wallace,’’ said Mrs. Lawrence, ‘‘you 
will be five years old next month, and if you 
learn to pronounce all your f’s by your birth- 
day, you shall have trousers. ’’ 

‘*May I help him, mother?’’ asked Mary, 
for she wanted her brother to look like a boy 
just the same as Nina’s. 

‘*Certainly, if you want to,’’ replied Mrs. 
Lawrence, and she knew that Mary’s perse- 
verance would greatly help Wallace. 

It was the very next day that Father Law- 
rence stood listening to Mary and Wallace while 
they were out in the yard, as they were ear- 
nestly repeating something he could not under- 
stand, and when he came into the house he asked : 

‘*Mother, what are those children at out 





there under the pear-tree? I heard Wallace 
saying something that sounded to me like 
‘Sisty-sive sunny sellers,’ and then something 
like ‘Sorty sisky soggies with sore sirm seet.’ 
If I were you, I wouldn’t allow him to talk 
like that. He’s quite old enough to speak 
correctly. ’’ 

‘Oh, it’s Wallace trying to earn trousers, 
and Mary is helping him,’’ replied Mother 
Lawrence, amused at Father Lawrence’s puz- 
zled expression. ‘‘I told him he could not 
have them until he could pronounce bis f’s. 
It is just a habit he has acquired and not any 
defect in his powers of speech,’’ and then she 
added, when she saw Father Lawrence’s anx- 
ious face, ‘‘Don’t worry, the child will come 
out all right.’’ 

‘*T am sure he will, under his mother’s wise 
direction,’’ replied Father Lawrence. ‘‘But 
I should like to know what those children are 
saying.’’ 

‘“*T gave them two sentences to repeat,’’ said 
mother, ‘‘and I have heard them until my head 
has been nearly turned, so I sent them out in 
the yard for a while. I tell you, if Wallace 
gets his trousers he will owe much to Mary. 
She gives Wallace hardly a minute’s peace. ’’ 

‘*Sisty-sive sunny sellers!’’ rang out in Wal- 
lace’s strained and tired tones. 

‘*No, no, Wallace,’’ came Mary’s persistent 
and patient reproof. ‘‘Say it this way just 
once more,’’ and father and mother could hear 
Mary’s breath forced through her teeth held | 
firmly on her under lip, and Wallace following 
her somewhat languidly, as he said: 

‘*Fifty - five funny fellows,’’ and ‘‘Forty 
frisky froggies with four firm feet.’’ 

‘*That’s fine, Wallace! You made only six 
mistakes this time; you’ll soon say them all 
right,’’ they heard Mary say, encouragingly. 

Many times each day the lessons were gone 
over, and at the end of two weeks Wallace 
had made wonderful progress, for he could 
repeat the sentences correctly, if he was care- 
ful, and he failed only when he grew careless 








or indifferent; but Mary’s persistence would 
quickly bring him back to his task. 

It lacked but four days till Wallace’s birth- 
day, with Sunday between, and now it was 
Sunday. 

‘*May we say fifty-five to-day, Mary?’’ asked 
Wallace, for he was growing anxious about his 
trousers, as the time was growing short. 

“Oh, I don’t know. To-day is Sunday, and 
I am not sure that we should earn your trousers 
to-day,’’ replied Mary, somewhat undecided. 
‘*And besides, I must learn my Golden Text 
now.’’ Mary found her lesson paper and read 
aloud, ‘‘I have fought a good fight. ’’ 

“T have sought a good sight,’’ repeated 
Wallace, carelessly. 

“Oh, no, no, Wallace!’’ corrected Mary. 
‘*There you are back again to those miserable 
s’s,’’ and her teeth went firmly on her lower 
lip, and Wallace did the same, and they re- 
peated the Golden Text over and over, until 
he said correctly, ‘‘I have fought a good fight. ’’ 

At Sunday-school, when the teacher asked 
for the Golden Text, Wallace’s hand went up 
so quickly that Miss Tyson said: 

‘*We shall have Wallace say it first for us 
to-day. ” 

Wallace rose hastily, and said in a firm, de- 
cisive voice, ‘‘I have fought a good sight.’’ 

‘*No, no, Wallace,’’ reproved Mary, gently, 
**vou said it wrong.’’ Then, turning to their 
teacher, she explained. ‘‘He can say it right, 
but he’s a little ’cited. May he try again, Miss 
Tyson ?’’ 

‘*Certainly,’’ replied the teacher. 

‘*Now, Wallace, you look at me and say it 
right, ’’ and Mary’s lips framed the words, her 
teeth came down firmly, but she made no 
sound, and Wallace said slowly, ‘‘I have 
fought a good fight. ’’ 

‘*Finely done, Wallace,’’ said Miss Tyson, 
‘‘and you have proved true to the text.’’ 

Wallace was determined, and Mary was per- 
sistent and patient, and when the birthday 
came he had mastered the ‘‘f’s,’’ and stumbled 
no longer over them; and when he came down- 
stairs—there was his first suit of clothes with 
trousers, and the trousers had four pockets in 
them, just like Graham’s. 

It was hard to tell who was most pleased 
that morning, whether it was Wallace with his 
trousers, or Mary with her new red sweater, 
that father had bought for her as a reward 
for her patience. 


_—_———— SS" 


PUZZLES. 


1. ENIGMA. 
I’m found in guava, not in pear; I’m found in 
+ ga but not in apple; in apple, but not in prune; 
n peach I am, but not in lemon; I’m found in 
lemon, not in plum. 


2. CORONATIONS AND CROWNS. 

By whom was the crown first worn in Greece as 
a symbol of royalrank? What King of Jerusalem 
refused to wear a crown of gold where his Master 
had borne one of thorns? What Prussian kin 
was proclaimed Emperor of Germany in the Ha 
of Louis XIV in the palace of Versailles? What 
English queen wore three crowns at her corona- 
tion? ,nat Roman emperor gave up his crown 
to enjoy his cabbage-garden? What king cele- 
brated the coronation of his wife with a bonfire of 
heretics? What king denied his wife admittance 
to his coronation? ich of the Roman emper- 
ors was raised from a farm to a throne? ho 
was the last of the Ptolemies to wear the crown 
of Egypt? 

3. AN AXIOM. 
Pride; but 
After shame. 


4. DECAPITATIONS. 
I. 
Behead each blank to make the next. 
I heard the bounding billows —, 
And I jumped in with leap and —. 
The rising wind made the waves ——. 
I had hung my clothes on a mountain- ——. 
II. 
While reading an —— book, 
I paused, and —— turned to look 
da, ——allher voice — 
To —— the music of her choice. 


5. BEHEADED RIMES. 
The precious cargo at last was —, 
The vessel down the river was —, 
And we quite forgot a salute we —. 


We followed along on our clumsy —, 
Young Robert nearly upset the ——. 
We saw the danger, and ordered him —. 


One passenger was deep in —, 

All day he had been carting —; 

His face was burned as brown as ——. 
Two farmers sat discussing " 
Fearing ’twas ruined by the —. 

One said, “It wouldn’t be fit to ——!” 
An artist his colors did skilfully ——, 
A pretty maiden her face ; 
How we wished we could wait to see the ——! 


We watched the sailors fishing for —. 

If we laughed aloud, they called to us, “——!” 
And we saucily named their boat “an ——.” 
But we had to praise their seaman’s —— 
When the ugly monster we saw them ——. 
Why, just one look at it made us ~—! 

But now the shadows long were 
And with a will we must be —, 
To distant homes our presence —. 





i amen 2 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number 

1. Clock. 

2. De-tract-ed, de-rang-ed, de-lay-ed) 
cipher-ed, de-liver-ed, de-form-ed, de-coy 
claim-ed, de-cant-ed, de-bit-ed, de-sir-ed, de-pt 
de-fault-ed, de-sign-ed, de-rid-ed. 


3. Ell, elf, elm; pine, pink, ping; rush, 
ruse. 
4. “Self-praise goes but little ways.” 
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| ~ Questions about the contents of this 
| department will be > gladly answered. 





HIS article on ice hockey follows 
the plan of two articles published 
in 1910—that on baseball in the 
March Boys’ Page, and that on 
football in the October Page. 
Like these earlier articles, it 
assumes that the reader knows 
the rules and the general princi- 
ples of the game, and gives all its 

space to the “science” of playing. It aims to 
coach the young player in the most effective ways 
of filling the different positions, and to show him 
the place each occupies in the larger scheme of 
team play. 

The things to learn are, first, the skating and 
stick work, and second, the tactics and strategy 
of the game, the plans of attack and defense. The 
defensive players—goal-tender, point and cover- 
point—have also to learn not only the art of 
stopping the puck, but a good deal more that 
pertains to their particular positions. 





How to Carry the Puck. 


Carry the puck well out in front of you, sliding 
it to the left when the left foot comes forward, 
and to the right when the right foot comes forward. 
Fig. 1 shows the position. The advantage in car- 
rying it in this way lies in the fact that if the puck 
slides off your stick you can recover it before it 
gets under your feet by drawing your stick close 
in to your body. 

Do not keep your eyes on the puck. You must 
learn to feel the position of it, so that, except for 
an occasional glance out of the corner of your eye, 
you can give all your attention to your opponents’ 
manceuvers. Hold your head in such a way that 
you can see the whole 
surface of ice from 
the puck to your 
opponents’ goal by 
merely raising or 
lowering your . eyes. 
Skate with your feet 
well apart, and your 


body bent forward. Your hands should be well 


apart on the stick to give you the best balance 
and the most power. 
















FIG. 1. 


Passing by the Forwards. 


There are several ways of passing the puck. If 
you have a clear space where no one can intercept 
the pass, drive the disk quickly and smoothly along 
the ice. In Fig. 2 one forward is shown 
passing to a teammate. Do not pass too 
hard, and be careful not to set the puck 
on edge and make it roll. A hard pass 
is difficult for your teammate to stop, 
and it is almost impossible for him to 
make any accurate play with a puck that 
is rolling Do not pass to the sideboards 
with the idea of making the puck bound 
to your man. It is a waste of time, and 
moreover the puck often comes away 
fiom the boards rolling. 

When, as frequently happens, there is 
danger that your pass may be inter- 
cepted, that is, when there is an opponent 
between you and the next man in your 
line, you may do one of three things: make a spurt 
with a few quick strokes and pass the puck just in 
front of your opponent’s stick ; pass it between his 
stick and his feet; or flick it into the air,—half-way 
from the ankle to the knee is high enough,—so 
that it will be hard for him to stop it. 

A disadvantage of this last method, however, is 
that if the rubber bounds on striking the ice, it 
may be as difficult for your teammate to get as it 
was for your opponent to intercept. 


Ways to Dodge an Opponent. 


If you are carrying the puck down the ice with 
no one in a position to receive a pass, and an 
opponent tries to block you, you must resort to 
dodging. Probably the best thing to do is to pass 
the puck between your opponent’s feet, and then 
try to clear him and his stick by a quick turn, 
usually to the left. 
It is illegal for him 
to body-cheek you 
after you have passed 
the puck; conse- 
quently if the pass, 
which should be 












made gently, clears him, you should have no 
trouble in picking up the puek again before he 
ean turn round 

Another good way to get by a man is to shoot 
the puck against the sideboards at such an angle 
that it will bound out behind him. You can then 
dodge him on the inside and recover the puck on 
the rebound. : 

In order not to lose speed by a wide turn, 
good dodgers will swing out just enough to clear 
their opponent’s body and jump his stick. If you 
can do this well it is effective, but it is dangerous, 
for you are likely to be tripped. 

As you gain control over the puck, and become 
surer on your feet, you will discover other ways 
ot clearing a man who is trying te block you. In 
every case the one essential is to outwit. your 
opponent. Think more quickly than he does, and 
then do what he does not expect you to do. 


Shooting for a Goal. 


On most boys’ hockey teams the forwards ean 
either shoot hard, or shoot accurately, but very 
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few of them can do both. Yet both are important. 
The ecorréet position for shooting, Fig. 3, is the 
same as that for carrying the puck. Keep your 
hands well apart on the stick, skate with a good 
spread, and bend somewhat: vrward. At the last 
moment bring up the left leg, and swing the puck 
far out to the right and a little back. The blade of 
the stick should be tipped slightly over the puck. 
It should then be pulled sharply in toward the 
shooter and whipped forward. The puck, which 
is started at the heel of 
the stick, slides out and 
leaves it three or four 
inches farther down. The 
shot should not be started 
too fast, but should be 
finished with as much 
speed as possible. Follow 
through with your stick 
as you would in golf, for 





it to one side or the other to avoid you—a 
movement that will probably spoil his aim. 


The Attack. 


Different opinions have been formed as to what 
are the best lines of attack and defense; it is in 
tespeet to the general plan of play that the Cana- 
dian game differs most from the American. 

Let us look first at the plan of attack. In this 
country all four forwards usually play in a line; 





this will help you to be 
accurate. 

A good shot will reach 
the goal-tender at a height 
between his ankles and 
his knees, sinee shots of 
that height are the hardest to stop. The elevation 
of a shot is controlled by the angle at which the 
stick is tipped in starting it, and by the direction 
of the follow through. 


The “Scoop.” 

Another way of shooting that is especially use- 
ful when you wish to send the puck to your point 
or cover-point is the so-ealled “scoop.” This is a 
kind of “shoveling” shot made from the back- 
hand. The stick blade is tilted away from the 
puck, and is brought against it from a distance 
of two or three inches. This sudden impact will 
make the puck jump just enough to allow part of 
the stick to get under it. The rest of the shot is 
then made with a lifting follow through. If the 
shot is properly made,—all in one motion,—the 
puck may be thrown high in the air and almost 
the whole length of the rink. 


The Goal-Tender. 


The work of the goal-tender is probably more 
important than that of any other one player. In 
a close game, when the teams are evenly matched 
and a single goal will decide the contest, it is the 
play of the respective defenses that counts. 

A good goal-tender must be able to stop a shot 


FI@. 2. 
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but for several reasons that is not the best way. 
In the first place, a rink of the ordinary size is too 
narrow to let four men play abreast without inter- 
fering with each other. In the second place, if 
the man carrying the puck loses it, the whole line 
skates by, and there is no one to pick it up. Nine 
times out of ten when this happ an 

will get the puck. Therefore a much better’ way is 
to use only three forwards in the line, and have 
the fourth man behind it—following closely who- 
ever has the puck. This gives the three more room 
to dodge and pass, and if there is any slip the fourth 
man can usually pick up the puck, jump into the 
line, and let one of the others drop back. In this 
way the whole attack is not demolished the moment 
the puck slips away from one man. 

The cover-point should, in general, play about 
half-way between his forwards and his own goal. 
When the puck comes back to him he ¢an rush it 
up until he has put his own forwards “‘on side,” 
unless it is near his own goal, when he had best 
pass it up the rink, or to one of his wing men. 
The “scoop” is effective for this purpose. 


The Defense. 


What is the best method of breaking up the 
attack of the opposing forwards when they have 
the puck? Exeept when 
the attackers are at close 
quarters, the point should 
play eight or ten yards out 
from the goal. As their line 
comes down, he and the 
cover-point should meet it 
at about the same time. The 
cover-point should play for 
the man who has the puck, 








at any opening in the goal, and from any angle. 
He should stand with his weight on his toes and 
his feet somewhat apart,—as in Fig. 5,—since from 
this position he can move most quickly. If the 
shot comes at A, B or C, bring your feet and knees 
together and stand squarely in line with the puck. 
Catching it in the hand is less certain than block- 
ing it in this way. The instant the puck rebounds 
or drops to the ice use your stick to clear it away 
to one side. 

Shots at D should be stopped with the skate, 
which should be held at right angles to the direc- 
tion of the shot, to prevent the puck from glan- 
cing off. 

Shots at F, and all those near E that can be 
reached, should be caught in the hand. E is the 
most difficult point to protect; shots there which 
are too low to be reached with the hand must be 
bloeked with a leg. 

It is always better for the goal-tender, if he has 
time, to get squarely in front of the puck and 
make an A, Bor C stop. He should always keep 
to the side of the goal nearest the puck, for in this 
way he will have less ground to cover, as is shown 
in the diagram, Fig. 6. 

CCC are random points from which a shot may 
be made; A B is the goal. In each case the dis- 
tances A D or B D are those that the goal-tender 
must cover—always less than the whole distance 
A B. He should therefore be either on the line 
A D or on the line B D, preferably near the goal- 
post. 

If, however, the line is too long to cover in this 
way, he should move out the necessary distance. 


Point and Cover-Point. 


The other two defense men, the point and the 
cover-point, also have special duties. The point 
should practise making all the different stops, for 


| often he will be called upon to help the goal-tender, 
| or take his place in the goal for a moment. Both 
| point and cover-point must be adept at body- 
| checking, and at skating in on a man in such a 


way as to block a shot or a pass. 


All hockey-players should read the rules care- 
fully, in order to avoid illegal Vody-checking. You 
must not check an opponent in such a manner as 
to bring your stick against him or to trip him. 
There must be no unnecessary roughness. 

The best method is to crouch a little and lean 
forward, in order to meet him as low as possible 
with your shoulder and side. In rushing in ona 
man to prevent him from shooting or passing, keep 
in line with the puck, and the place to which he 
wishes to send it. He will then have to swing 





body-cheecking him if pos- 
sible, at any rate compelling 
him to pass the puck to one 
of the other forwards. 
The point should rush for 
the man to whom it is passed 
and try to break up his shot. It is seldom that 
this second forward can pass to a third man 
accurately; thus if the second man’s shot is 
stopped the attack usually fails for the moment. 


“Following Back.” 


Many experts lay stress on what is called “fol- 
lowing back.” By this is meant that the forwards 
of one team, when they lose the puck to their 
opponents, turn back, skate toward their own 
goal, and become a part of the defense. This 
keeps the forwards constantly skating at high 
speed with hardly a moment’s rest. The result is 
that they become tired out long before the end of 
the game, and lose their speed and power. 

Although following back is sometimes useful, 
and may seem essential to the success of some 
teams, the way in which the best Canadian 
teams have solved this problem seems better. 
When robbed of the puck near their oppo- 
nents’ goal they do not turn and skate back down 
the rink, but rely on their defense to recover 
the puck. This is the principal reason why 
the strongest and most brilliant players on the 
Canadian teams almost invariably play point or 
cover-point. They usually succeed in breaking 
up the attack and in carrying the puck back to 
their forwards. 

In games last winter between Canadian and 
American teams, it was usually noticeable that 





FIG. 5. 


the Canadian players lasted better than the Amer- 
icans, and were much faster in the last part of 
the contests than their opponents were. They 
were no better trained and had no more endur- 
ance, but they saved themselves, and thus kept 
their speed until the end of the game. Following 
back appears to be an overworked play. The 
extra speed and strength saved by the Canadian 
method for the last ten minutes of play is worth 
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half as many goals again as may be scored because 
the forwards fail to follow back. 

The defense should remember that the most 
dangerous shots are from directly in front of the 
goal, and that it is better to let one of the attack- 
ing wing men try a hard angle shot, than to let 
him pass to an uncovered man who is in front of 
the goal. Fig. 4 shows an attempt at a goal from 
a forward directly in front after an angle shot 
made by the other forward has been blocked by 
the goal-tender. 

If a forward with the puck gets by both point 
and cover-point, and comes in close to the goal, 
the goal-tender must decide whether it is better 
for him to rush out and try to block the shot, or to 
cover the goal as best he may. If the forward is 
in front of the goal, the goal-tender had better go 

out to meet him; if he is on the side, the 
goal-tender had better let him shoot. 


What Clothes to Wear. 


It is important that the clothing should 
be suitable. It ought to be light and easy, 
and at the same time give protection. 
Full tights under running breeches are 
best. The -running breeches should be 
slightly padded at the hips, and light felt 
pads should be sewed inside the tights 
over the shins and at the knees.. The 
skates should be slightly rockered, sharp 
at the toes, and screwed onthe shoes. The 
hand that is held low down on the stick 
should be protected by a glove, heavily 
padded on the back; the other hand by a lighter 
one. The goal-tender and the point should wear 
shin guards, and the goal-tender should have his 
gloves padded on the inside, so that he may catch 
the puck without stinging his hands. He ought 
also to wear a heavy sweater, as this will take up 
much of the shock 
of shots stopped by 
the body. The cov- 
er-point, too, will 
need a little heavy- 
ier protection than 
the forwards. 

Taken all in all, 
hockey is one of the most wholesome and by far 
the most exciting of our winter sports. It is a 

game for boys as well as for men, and 
deserves the popularity that it is winning. 
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WATCHING WATER FREEZE. 


T is not commonly known that fresh water may 
sometimes be “colder than ice,” and that the 
growth of ice crystals may be made plainly 

visible. An interesting experiment to show this 
may easily be made. 

Fill a clean pint bottle with distilled water. 
Make a hole in the stopper large enough to let a 
thermometer pass through it. The kind of ther- 
mometer used in physical laboratories is most 
convenient. Insert the stopper in the bottle, and 
let the thermometer reach nearly to the bottom. 
Pack snow or ice and salt round the bottle as 
you would pack an ice-cream freezer. If the 
bottle is not jarred, the temperature may be seen 
to drop several degrees below the freezing-point 
without freezing the water. 

If the stopper and thermometer are now re- 
moved, and a small piece of ice free from any 
trace of salt is inserted in the bottle and pushed 
down into the water, crystals of ice may be seen 
to shoot out in all directions from it. 

After this experiment has been tried, it will be 
interesting to observe the much slower growth of 
ice crystals in the quiet pools of clear water that 
you sometimes see in spring and fall, and you will 
have some understanding of the network of ice 
girders which is beneath the ice coating of small 
ponds. 


* ¢ 


TO ADD AND SUBTRACT QUICKLY. 


N learning to add quickly and accurately, the 
| first step is to know, without stopping to think, 

the forty-five addition combinations from 1 + 
l1upto9+9. The best way to study them is 
not as they are written here, but one above the 
other, as in an actual problem. Repeating the 
combinations aloud helps to fix them in mind. 

The second step is to know them in combina- 


tions with the tens. The combination here is the 
9 + 8 combination: 
28 39 39 58 
9 8 23 19 


Always think from left to right, from the larger 
numbers to the smaller. The sums should be im- 
mediately set down, 37, 47, 67,77. For rapid calcu- 
lation, begin with the tens, and notice that you 
have one ten to add in from the units column. 
With a little practise you will soon be able to give 
the sum of any two numbers like : 
S or = or = 

almost as quickly as you can give the sum of two 
digits like 7+ 8. The secret of rapid calculation 
is to begin, wherever possible, at the left. When 
read from the left, sums like 

328 

437 
are simple. You read the sum 765. As you read 
the sum a glance to the right shows whether 1 is 
to be added to the sum of the two given numbers 
in any one column. 

In adding columns, speed is gained by reading 
two or three numbers together. The ordinary 
way of adding a column composed of the digits 5, 
4, 2, 3, 8, 9, 7 and 3 is to say 5, 9, 11, 14, 22, 31, 38, 41. 
The quick way is to say 11, 22, 31, 41 or 9, 14, 31, 41, 
grouping into easy sums: 5+4+2,3+8, 9,7+3; or9, 
14, 31, 41, grouping into sums: 544, 2+3, 8+9, 7+3. 
That is the way bookkeepers do. It is easy if you 
know the forty-five combinations. In columns of 
numbers of four or more places the above method 
of adding numbers of two places may be used. 
Some experts add three columns at a time, but 


























columus at a time. 


Subtraction. 
69 123 50 235 
32 67 25 132 


In the above problems,.as, indeed, in all prob- | 
lems in subtraction, the simplest method is to | 
seek the number which added t6 the lower number | 
gives the upper number. Begin at the left. By 
thinking addition, instead of subtraction, you | 
really do not need to learn any new tables; all | 
you need to do is simply to reverse the addition 
combinations learned for addition. The fourth 
problem is exceptionally easy by this method. 

In the second problem above, some people find 
it easiest to take the difference between the lower 
number and 100 by thinking, but not writing, 33 
and adding it to 23, making 56. The additive 
method of subtraction is being used in the newer 
text-books of arithmetic. It is called the Austrian 
system of subtraction because it was first used 
extensively in the Austrian schools. It is also 
widely called the shop method. The method 
itself is old. 

239746 
83579 
156167 

Here you proceed, as follows: 9 and 7 are 16. 
Put down 7 and carry 1, making 8 in the tens’ 
place. 8 and 6 are 14; 6and 1 are 7; 3 and 6 are 
9; 8and 5 are 13; and 1 and 1 are 2. 

Practically this method is employed by cashiers 
in making change, although they usually add 
enough to make even dollars without noticing the 
actual difference. 
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PLAYS FROM A PUNT FORMATION. 


HEN the signal is given for a punt, the 
center passes the ball directly to the full- 
back; the other backs—as shown in Fig. 

1—take positions in which they can give the best 
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protection to the kicker from the opposing for- 
wards who have broken through the line to try to 
block the kick. 

Like the “Tackle-Over Tandem” Formation de- 
scribed in the October Boys’ Page, the punt for- 
mation is used for starting several different plays. 

In Fig. 2 the full-back holds out his hands as if 
to receive the ball for a punt, but the center passes 
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it to the quarter; he gives it to the left half, who 
follows the right half through the opening in the 
line made by the guard and tackle. 

In Fig. 3 the full-back again stands in position 
O Gdeadd O 


to receive the ball, but the center passes it to the 
right half; he gives it to the left half, who follows 
the quarter through the line. 

These two plays should never be tried except 
when the opposing team is expecting a punt. 


*® ¢ 
AEROPLANE POSTAGE. 


any boy may be satisfied to practise adding two | 
| Sands of letters had been carried. 





for stamps that are rare in themselves, but | 

for ordinary stamps that have been used in | 
some unusual way. That explains the great | 
demand for post-cards and envelopes that passed | 
through the first official aeroplane postal service, 
which was in operation in England, between Lon- 
don and Windsor, for a short time last September. 

No new stamps were issued for the occasion, 
but special post-cards and envelopes were printed 
with pictures of Windsor Castle, and these, 
stamped for inland postage, or with additional 
stamps affixed to make up the fee for foreign 
postage, had to be posted in special boxes in 
different parts of London. 

From these boxes they were taken to a central 
post-office, postmarked ‘First United Kingdom 
Aerial Post” and the date, and carried to the aero- 
drome for transportation by aeroplanes to Wind- 
sor. From Windsor they were sent through the 
regular channels of the mail to their destinations. 

The price to the public of the post-cards was 
six and a half pence each, and of the envelopes, 
one shilling, one penny; the profits of the service 
were pledged to charity. Persons who sent con- 
tributions of one shilling or more to the bank re- 
ceiving the charity funds had the receipt of their 
contributions acknowledged on aerial post-cards. 

From the start, the course of the aeroplane 
service did not run smooth. Unusually high 
winds interfered with the regularity of the deliy- 
eries, for they made flights dangerous, and caused 


Senet collectors are on the lookout not only 





several accidents to airmen and machines. But 





the service was not discontinued until after thou- 


Curiosities of this kind add to the interest of a 


| colleetion; in years to come the souvenirs of this 


brief experiment in carrying mails are likely to 
stand for the beginnings of a new era in the history 
of transportation. Already a successful experi- 
ment in mail-carrying by aeroplane has been made 
in this country. 

The English aerial post-cards and envelopes 
may never have the money value of the envelopes 
used for letters carried by balloon out of Paris 
during the siege of 1870, or of the ““Mafeking Be- 
sieged” stamps issued in the South African city 
in the Boer War, but they are certainly worth 
going to a little trouble to get, and should by all 
means be kept “entire.” 
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THE BENCH HOOK. 


N looking over the benches of younger carpen- 
| ters, the old-time wood-worker is often struck 
by the absence of tools and implements which 
he was taught to consider necessary. One such 
implement, less common nowadays than formerly, 
is the wooden bench hook—used to steady the 





work when sawing down the shoulders of tenons, 
cutting off the ends of small pieces, chiseling out 
grains, and in many similar operations. 

It is simply a bit of hard wood about half an inch 
thick in the middle, with a square block at each 
end, one on the under side to bear against the 
front edge of the bench, and one on the upper side, 
to steady the piece of wood that is being cut. The 
hook is made from a piece of wood about one and 
a half inches thick, two inches wide and ten or 
twelve inches long. Itis well to make a saw cut 
through the thick part of one end, so that in sawing 
short pieces they will be supported on both sides 
of the saw. 

The illustration shows the way in which the im- 
plement is used. The wood on which you are work- 
ing is held rigid by the left hand with very little 
effort. By using the bench hook you escape the 
necessity of clamping or nailing a block to the 
bench top, and perhaps save it many a scratch 
from the saw. 
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THE OTHER KIND. 
‘sy HATE a hypocrite, anyway!” declared Dick 
Warren. 
“What is that, Richard?” asked his father, 
looking up from his paper. 

“Oh, I was telling Molly about Tom Birchlee. 
He’s in my class—pretends to be a saint and a 
goody-goody boy, and to-day they caught him 
cheating in an examination.” 

“That was pretty mean business,” said 
Warren, “but you ought not to hate him.” 

“T suppose not; but if he hadn’t pretended to 
be so painfully honorable —” 

“Then you do not like pretense and make- 
believe?” interrupted his father. 

“Of course not; nobody does.” 

“That's true,” said Mr. Warren. “But you boys 
make a mistake in assuming that the only objec- 
tionable make-believe is that of the person who 
pretends to be better than he is. There is an 
almost equally unpleasant class of hypocrites 
who pretend to be worse than they really are.” 

“What do you mean, father?” 

“Boys of good homes and good bringing up who 
put on rowdyish airs in public places. They are 
not really bad boys, but they like to give the im- 
pression that they are fast and tough. You know 
some boys of that kind, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” reluctantly admitted Dick. 

“Their example is bad for younger boys. Many 
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people take them too seriously, and get a wholly | 


wrong idea about them. Moreover, they put their | 


homes in a false light, and do their parents and | 


friends a serious injustice.” 
“Yes, I see,” said Dick. 
in just that way.” 


“T never thought of it 


“They dress in loud fashion,” went on Mr. | 


Warren, “their hats are at an angle, their ties | 
awry, their shoes unpolished, their socks of some 


-impossible hue, their collars halfturnedup. They | 


seem to think it clever to be either ill-<dressed or | 


over-dressed. It is true that clothes do not make 
the man; but the boy who goes to extremes in his 
dress or who is slovenly in appearance is putting 
a handicap upon himself that he will regret later. 


“By trying to be thought worse than he is—of | 


poorer manners, of poorer taste, of greater igno- 
rance, of lower standards—he becomes guilty of 
pretense and make-believe, is as much a hypocrite, 
in fact, as the boy who tries to be thought a saint 
and yet cheats in an examination.” 


* ¢ 


SPELLING WITH DOMINOES. 


ROM the puzzle column of the London Stand- 
F ard comes this very ingenious piece of domino 
manipulation. Every player of the game will 
wish to try it. In this diagram the word “each” is 
formed by the use of a complete set of stones, with 
every piece placed in proper domino sequence. 


























There are also the same number of pips and the 
same number of pieces in each letter. The prob- 
lem is to construct another English word under 
the same conditions. The right word, to be given 
next month, is in the plural number. 
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walls. 


“. This Morning 


Hosts of Children 
Woke to a Meal 
Like This 


It consists of whole 
grains of wheat or 
rice, puffed to eight 
times normal size. Each 
grain consists of a myriad 
formed by thin, toasted 


So they melt in the mouth. 


The grains are prepared in a.furnace heat, so 


they taste like toasted nuts. 


They are puffed by 


a steam explosion, so every food granule is blasted 


to pieces. And the cr 


isp, brown grains are like 


fairy wafers—four times as porous as bread. 


Prof. Anderson’s Foods 


The foods were in- 
vented by Prof. A. P. 
Anderson. And the 
whole object of the 
process is to make them 
digestible. That’s the 
reason for the fearful 
heat — the reason for 
the steam explosion. 


But the result is two 
whole-grain foods, 
more delightful by far 
than anything else 
of their kind. And 
20,000,000 dishes per 
month are enjoyed by 
the folks who have 
found them out. 


Serving Them in Milk 


All users serve them 
with sugar‘and cream. 


Nearly all mix them 
with fruit. The taste 
is like toasted nuts. 


But one of the most 
delightful ways is to 
serve them, like crack- 
ers, in milk. They are 
crisp and exceedingly 
porous. They are 
toasted through and 
through. And _ they 


- 








are whole-grain foods 
—not merely the flour. 
They are more digesti- 
ble than wheat and 
rice ever were made 
before. Imagine what 
ideal foods these are to 
serve as a good-night 


dish. 


Tell your grocer to 
send you a package of 
each and try them in 
bowls of milk. 





{ Puffed Wheat, 10c 
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Puffed Rice, 15c_ 


The Quaker Oats Company 
Sole Makers -CHICAGO 
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Questions about the contents of this 
department will be gladly answered. 








SIMPLE ARTS-CRAFTS JEWELRY. 


pocsrccccmmmmmmmmnmes AK ING etched scarf and hat pins, 

} | euff links and watch fobs from 
copper or brass is not difficult 
work, and it requires only a few 
inexpensive tools and materials. 

The copper or brass should be 
about as thick as a cent. Draw 
a simple design—initials and 
monograms are good—on paper. 
Put a piece of transfer paper, carbon side down, 
on the metal; place the design over this and go 
carefully over the lines again with a pencil; when 
the paper is removed the design will 
be seen on the metal. 

With a No. 2 water-color brush and a 
small can of stovepipe enamel paint 
the design that -you have outlined; 
paint the other side of the metal all over. 
Allow it to dry for twenty-four hours. 

In a china dish—a photographer’s 
developing tray is best, but a vegetable dish or a 
bowl will do—mix one part of nitric acid with two 
parts of water; this is the etching solution. Be 
careful not to get any on your clothes; it will not 
hurt your hands if you wash it off in 
cold water. 

Place the painted metal in this 
solution with the design up. In a 
few minutes you will see small 
bubbles rising to the surface of the 
solution from the parts of the metal 
that were left bare. If the bubbles 
are large and give the solution the 
appearance of boiling, pour in a little 
more water to weaken it. If the 
bubbles can hardly be seen, and rise 
very slowly, put in more acid. 

In half an hour or so take out the 
metal to see how far the etching has 
gone. The acid should be allowed 
to eat as deep as one-third or even 
one-half of the thickness of the metal. 
The process will take from one to five hours, 
according to the strength of the acid and the 
depth of the etching. Remove the enamel by 
soaking the metal for about thirty minutes in 
turpentine, gasoline or lye. 

Cut the metal to shape with a small pair of 
tinner’s shears. If you want to give it a ham- 
mered effect, drive into a piece of plank a large 
nail or railroad spike, and with a small hammer 
carefully hammer the metal all over, holding 
it with the design up on the head of the nail or 
spike. 

To solder the pin, or link, or back,—for a lapel 
button,—a small piece of soft solder such as tinners 
use, and some soldering fluid will be needed. This 
fluid is made by mixing three parts of glycerin 
and one part muriatic acid. Clean the back with 
emery-cloth or sandpaper, rub on a few drops of 
the soldering fluid, put a piece of solder about the 














size of the head of a match on the same place, and 
place the stem of the pin on top of the solder in 
the position you wish it to be. Hold it over a gas 
or lamp flame until the solder melts. 

There are three easy ways of coloring the metal. 
The first is to polish it bright by coating it with 
banana oil and flour, and rubbing it with emery- 
cloth. The second—for copper and silver only— 
is to give it an antique or dark finish by rubbing 
on a little of a solution made by dissolving a 
piece of sulphid of potassium as large as a chestnut 
in half a tumbler of water. This solution should be 
kept tightly corked in a dark place. The third— 
for brass only—is to darken it by rubbing on a 
few drops of butter of antimony. 

Whatever finish you use, polish the metal after- 
ward with fine emery-cloth, pour on a coating of 
banana oil, and allow it to dry for an hour. 

If you are making a watch fob you will need to 
cut a slit near the top of it for the strap. You can 
do this with a small chisel made from a piece of 
steel rod, or from a common wire nail sharpened at 
the end. Place the fob on a piece of wood, and cut 
out the hole with the chisel and a hammer. To 
make the fob stiff and strong, place it face down 
on a piece of wood and hammer the middle so that 
the fob will be slightly convex. 

To make the strap, cut a piece of leather about 
five inches long, and as wide as the strap hole; 
a quarter of an inch from one end cut a slit length- 
wise about one-half inch long; in the other end 
cut another slit as long as your fob is wide. As 
you may see in the illustrations, the strap is 
fastened to the fob, and to the watch, in the same 
way that a bag tag or trunk check is fastened to a 
bag or a trunk. ' 


* ¢ 


NECKWEAR FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


$8 the mannish in neckwear has been super- 

A seded this season by the feminine, frills, 
collars and jabots are 

Christmas gifts. 

A pretty side frill is made by sewing Valenci- 
ennes insertion one inch and a half wide to a strip 
of fine batiste or handkerchief linen. The strip 
should be nine inches by twenty-seven, and it 
should be side-plaited. Put it into a band ten 
inches long, make it nine inches wide at the top, 
and let it taper to an inch at the bottom. 

A side frill of black and white malinette is very 
“smart.” Since the material is practically imper- 
vious todamp, any work upon itis well worth while. 
For a wide side frill buy three-quarters of a yard of 
black, and the same amount of white. Cut a strip 
eighteen inches wide by twenty-seven inches long 
of each color, and after folding them to make 
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strips nine inches wide, have them knife-plaited. | or monogram in one corner. Double the matting 
To a strip of any pretty lace long enough to reach | to the desired thickness. The pad may also be made 
from neck to belt, sew your two plaitings—the of white outing flannel. Use several thicknesses, 


white one underneath. Have the frill nine inches 
wide at the top, tapering quickly to nothing. Cover 
your strip of lace with a double fold of black 
malinette. 

This frill may be worn with any plain silk waist. 
To make it more elaborate, add a small butterfly 
bow of the plaited black and white malinette. 

An old paste buckle makes a pretty neck orna- 

ment. Have the jeweler 
put on a pin and clasp. If 
it is a shoe-buckle it prob- 
ably has a cross bar at the 








back. Through this slip a piece of velvet ribbon, 
two inches wide and four inches long, with the 
ends trimmed diagonally. Worn at the top of a 
jabot, this ornament is particularly becoming. 
This year so many colors are worn that it is 
useful to have something into which you may 
slip a bit of ribbon to match your frock. 

To protect a high collar from the marks made 
by the dark collar of your coat, there is a much 
better arrangement than the rather untidy scarfs 
so often seen. Take a strip of cotton round-mesh 
net a yard and a quarter long and twenty-four 
inches wide; fold twice, making a strip six inches 
wide, and slip-stitch it on the edge. At each end 
attach a heavy gold or silver tassel to hold it in 
place. 

Even newer than the wide side frill are elaborate 
jabots edged with lace. They are for afternoon 
wear. Nowis the time to use any handkerchief 
too handsome for ordinary use; for a lace-edged 
handkerchief can be folded to make an adorable 
jabot. Fold it diagonally with one end longer 
than the other, plait the wide part together with 
your fingers, and attach to a bow of bias white 


| satin. .For the bow cut two bias strips of the 


satin six inches long and two inches wide, and 
stitch the edges with white silk by machine. Bind 
the two strips together, with a 
knot of black velvet. This 
makes a bow with four ends, 
which at present is more desir- 
able than the ordinary one with 
two loops and two ends. 

Many cling to low collars, yet 
do not like to expose their necks 
to the dust and grime of the streets. 
this difficulty, make a scarf of white satin ribbon 
about a yard and a quarter long. Cover it for 
fourteen or fifteen inches in the middle with some 
heavy lace four inches wide. Bone the satin 
under the lace with five bones in casings three 
inches high, leaving an inch at the bottom. At 
the top of the lace put a bias fold of gray or taupe 
chiffon so that about a quarter of an inch shows 
above the lace. Black is not worn at the tops of 
collars this season. When you go out, put the 
scarf round your neck, cross the ends at the 
back and pin them 
down underneath your 
coat. lf you add a bow 
of your favorite color, 
your neck will be com- 
pletely covered while 
you are on the street. 
The bone stiffening 
gives the scarf a neat 
appearance, and there 
is the additional ad- 
vantage that the scarf 
is easy to fold and 
slip into a bag. 

At present thereis a 
prejudice against gold 
pins for the backs of 
collars. A pretty sub- 
stitute may be made by 
covering inexpensive 
flat collar-pins with 
heavy white linen and crocheting over it a simple 
stitch with rather coarse thread, which gives the 
effect of Irish lace. Untidy stocks with pins put 
in at all kinds of angles are responsible for a 
general reaction in favor of buttons and loops. 
Nevertheless a collar never looks better than 
when neatly fastened with pins. 


* 


A LAUNDRY PAD. An inexpensive, useful 
and easily made gift for the girl away from home 
is a laundry pad on which she may iron her hand- 
kerchiefs and laces. With heavy floss, embroider 
table matting—one yard long and half a yard 
wide—with a scallop round the edge, and an initial 


To avoid 














a yard square, and bind the edges with ribbon. 
* © 


OTHER CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS. 

GLANCE backward over the Department 
A Pages of the year reveals many suggestions 

worth bringing to mind in the time of Christ- 
mas preparations: hints for the clever needle, 
games for children and elders, candy receipts, 
suggestions for the boy who wants to show what 
he can do at his work-bench, careful information 
about methods of doing attractive work with 


fabrics, wood and metals. The titles of some of 
the articles are given here, with the date and page 


on which they appeared : ° 
A Miter-Box ‘ . Boys’, Jan. 5, 1911 
The Game of Twelve Letters ™ o ve 
Hairpin Lace. . ‘ Pls ™ 
A New Decorative Idea . = 4 - 
An Outdoor Fishing Game Boys’, Feb. 2, “ 
Winter Daffodils - + Git’, “ ' 
A Novel Scissors- Point Pro- 

tector ° ° ‘ * i - - as 
A Seamless Party Cape . > ° # 
Practical Pyrography Family, “ 


New Parasols for Old Ones 
Modeled Candy . ° ° 
A Hatpin Holder. ‘ . as - ” 
Artistic Wood-Staining . ‘ — ~:~ 
The Game of “Shopping’”’ ‘ e “ = 
Christmas Presents from the 

Country Summer... - July 6, “ 
Bead Chains ps ° ° - * a 
A Novel Scarf for Summer . ” - - 
Lace Insets for Waists . F ° fe4 * 
Stenciling with Crayons . . - - 
Colored Bedspreads and Val- 

ances Poway tee. 
Making Simple Silver Jewelry 
Silk-Covered Shoe Stretcher . 
A Girl’s “Party Bag”’ ‘ ° " a ” 
Some Candy Utensils 
Fruit-Jelly Wafers 
A Carpenter’s Work-Bench ——-, “~ ” 
Candied ‘‘Violets” . Girls’, Oct. 
Traveler's Apron. 3 ; * - i“ 
Bayberry “Dips” . : 
Marks forClothing . . . ' a = 
A Puzzling Puzzle : ; 
Adjustable Cartridge Belt * . ” * “ 


* © 


A DOZEN GIFTS FOR A DOLLAR. 
Cie possibilities for attractive and prac- 


Girls’, April 6, “ 


Family, “ - 
Girls’, Sept. 7, “ 


tical gifts lie in a yard of tan linen and a 

dozen skeins of embroidery floss. Choose 
a linen of medium weight and smooth finish. It 
should be thirty-six inches wide, and cost about 
thirty-five cents. Embroidery floss costs thirty 
cents a dozen skeins. Buy four skeins each of 
blue, brown and white. Cut paper patterns of 
the various articles you intend to make, and pin 
them to the linen. If this is done there will be 
no waste of material. 

1. Work-Bag. Golden brown cotton and a piece 
of linen twenty by fourteen and a half inches 
are needed. Finish one twenty-inch edge with 
a two-inch scallop. Complete each circle of the 
scallop with outline in feather-stitching. Decorate 
the front of the bag with an initial, or work a big 
butterfly in long and short stitch. A few amber 
“jewels” on the wings ‘of the 
butterfly will add greatly to its 
beauty. Face the top of the 
bag with silk, or a lighter weight 
linen, and run a hem for draw- 
strings. Two yards of narrow 
ribbon, costing fourteen cents, 
will be required for strings. 
Close the side and fasten the bottom by a double 
row of stitching through the center of the circles. 

2. Handkerchief Sachet. Cut two pieces of linen 
each five and one-half inches square. On one em- 
broider an initial. Cover two squares of cardboard 
that measure three and one-half inches with 
cotton sprinkled with sachet-powder, and then put 
on the linen. Allow one-half inch on all sides for 
turning in. Line neatly with any delicate fabric. 
Join a seven-inch piece of narrow elastic to forma 
circle, and cover the seam with a small bow of 
ribbon. Fasten to the plain linen squares, and 
bring the bow to the top. The handkerchiefs are 
to be carried between these squares. 

3. Doily. Choose a pattern with a large irregu- 
lar scallop. Buttonhole the edge in delft blue, 
and go over it in white, using the long and short 
stitch. Work from the upper side of the scallop 
toward the center of the doily. On a ten-inch 
doily draw three conventional five-petal daisies, 
separated by clusters of six irregular dots. Work 
all in white, and outline each figure in blue. 

4. Pincushion. A pincushion cover is made in 
much the same way as the doily. The edge may 
be embroidered, or finished with a piece of coarse 
tan-colored lace. The lace makes a pretty finish, 
but will add a little to the cost of the cover. 

5. Trinket Tray. A useful trinket tray may be 
made by stretching a piece of linen tightly between 
a pair of small embroidery hoops—the five-cent 
size. Embroider a simple design on the linen, 
and wind one of the hoops with ribbon—cost, four 
cents—to match the color used in the embroidery. 
A pretty effect is obtained by using brown floss 
and burning the hoop with a pyrography needle. 

6. Marble-Bag. Any small boy will appreciate 
a stout bag. Work his initials on one side, and 
use a tan shoe-lace for a draw-string. 

7. Shaving-Paper Case. Cover a six-inch circle 
of heavy cardboard with linen, and line it with a 
piece of plain paper. Embroider the linen in a 
simple design. The back of the case is plain 
cardboard ; five cents’ worth of plain white tissue- 
paper, cut to size, makes the filling. Tie a half- 
yard of ribbon—cost, two cents—through the top, 
and hang by a loop. 

8. Scrap-Basket. 
“catch-all” or as a work-basket. 


This may be used either as a 
A piece of 








All letters should be addressed to 
the Editor of the Girls’ Page. 











cardboard three and one-quarter inches square 
makes the bottom. The sides are formed from four 
pieces three and one-quarter by four and one-half 
by three inches high. The sides slope out toward 
the top, and are fastened by ribbon bows. The 
yard of ribbon will cost four cents. Cover the five 
pieces with linen, and line with silkoline or silk. 
Sew the four sides to the bottom, and tie together. 

9. Needle-Book. This is made by covering two 
heart-shaped pieces of cardboard with linen. Em- 
broider a simple design on one, and line each 
neatly with silk. Cut two leaves of flannel, slightly 
smaller than the cover, and buttonhole the edge. 
Fasten all together at the upper end of the heart, 
and fiuish with a bow of baby ribbon. Tie at the 
point with baby ribbon, or fasten with a button 
and loop. The ribbon costs a cent. 

10. Handkerchief-Case. Line a strip of linen 
sixteen inches long by seven wide, and slightly 
round or point one end, after the fashion of an 
envelope flap. If you like, the linen may be dec- 
orated before lining. Turn one end up six inches 
to form a pocket, and bring the other over like a 
flap, and fasten with a button and buttonhole. To 
buttonhole the sides and flap gives an attractive 
finish; or the whole case may be feather-stitched 
before the pocket is sewed up. 

11. Napkin-Ring. A strip of linen seven by two 
inches, with one end slightly curved, and a tiny 
scallop worked all round it, makes a serviceable 
napkin-ring. A little vine may be embroidered 
through the center, or if it is intended for a child, it 
may be decorated with an animal worked in outline 
stitch. A button and buttonhole complete the ring. 

12. Bag. A pretty little bag large enough to 
hold a handkerchief and a purse is made from two 
pieces of linen about six inches by eight, with the 
lower edge rounded. Work a small scallop in 
white or brown round each piece, and put three 
buttonholes or eyelets about an inch and a half 
from the top. Stitch together to within an inch 
and a half from the top. For draw-strings crochet 
two strings, and fasten with a small cord tassel. 


*® © 


THE USE OF TOOLED LEATHER. 


GREAT many Christmas remembrances 
A may be prepared from tooled leather. The 
process is interesting, and easy for the 
amateur to learn. All that you need for it is a tool, 
which costs about fifty cents, a board, and a 
piece of modeler’s clay, potter’s clay or putty. 
The best leather for tooling is calf. Calfskin 
may be had in any color in whole skins containing 
from eight to twelve square feet, at about thirty- 
five cents a square foot. Small pieces cost about 
fifty cents a square foot. For a table mat like 





those shown buy a piece of leather of the desired 
color a little larger than the finished mat is to be. 

Moisten the leather with a wet cloth; on the 
right side of the leather lay the design that you 
have selected ; fasten both design and leather to 
the board with thumb-tacks stuck through the 
part of the leather that is to be trimmed off in the 
finishing, and run a pencil or some pointed instru- 
ment firmly over the lines of the design. That 
leaves the design imprinted on the leather. Carbon- 
paper or any other substance that would discolor 
the leather should never be used in tracing. 

When the design has been plainly traced, re- 
move the leather from the board, and with a soft, 
colored pencil trace the design on the under side. 
By looking from time to time at the right side of 
the leather, you can easily tell whether the pencil 
is following the design. 

Work a small quantity of modeling clay between 
the fingers into a cylindrical roll; lay this roll on 
a part of the design on the rough side of the leather, 
and press it down with the fingers. Some of it 
will spread beyond the lines of the design, and 
this superfluous clay should be removed with a 
knife or the edge of the tool. The clay should be 
placed on a small part only of the design at one 
time, and removed immediately after the tooling 
is done; otherwise the oil of the clay may soak 
into the leather and spot it. 

Turn the leather over on the board and moisten 
the part over the clay. Run the tool along the lines 
of the design, pres- 
sing them down be- 
side the clay roll 
underneath. The 
side edge of the tool 
should follow the 
line away from the 
worker. Ifthe point 
were used there 
would be danger of cutting or scratching the 
leather. Take care not to let the tool, by 
resting flat against the background, press down 
the surface and discolor the leather. If the leather 
fails to yield to the tool, it is probably too dry and 
should be moistened again. 

Repeat this entire process until the whole design 
stands up slightly above the original surface of the 
leather. Trim the outside edge of the mat evenly 
with a sharp knife, and color the edge with water- 
colors, or dye to match the surface of the leather. 

The last step is the polishing. This is done by 
covering the surface with a thin coat of prepared 
wax, which may be had from dealers in artists’ or 
craftsmen’s supplies, and rubbing it thoroughly 
with a cloth that will not shed lint. ~ 

Exactly the same methods are used in making 
belts, music-rolls, magazine and book covers, bill 
folds, and so forth. Experienced workers use the 
natural, uncolored leather, and with dyes make it 
any color or colors that they desire. 
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For Indigestion 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Half-teaspoonful in water before meals recommend- 


ed as grateful relief from distress after eating. [Adv. 
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Horse Story 
“KATE and QUEEN” 
By Prof. Jesse Beery 


King of Horse Trainers 


Equals the famous ‘“‘Black Beauty’ in 
human_ interest--sur; it i 


child 
of fortune. 
rof. Beery has skillfully woven into this 
intensely interesting and true story, many 
valuable su; ions for handling horses--a 
result of a lifetime’s experience, 


Special Offer to Horsemen 


Prof. Beery desires that every horse owner, 
trainer, breeder--everyone interested in 
horses--should rea is great story. To 
make it possible, for a short time he offers 
ow. n orseman & COpy, WO! 

00, for the remarkably low price of 


25c Postpaid 


If you have even a passing interest in 
horses--if you own, train or breed them, you 
will gather from it a fund of knowloles 
worth many times the small price. Send 
for a copy today. 


a 
Fable for 
Address 


PROF. JESSE BEERY 
Box 503 
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Post Card 
| Outfit 


GIVEN, POST-PAID, TO COM- 
PANION SUBSCRIBERS ONLY 
FOR ONE NEW YEARLY SUB- 
SCRIPTION AND 10c. EXTRA. 
PRICE 85c., POST-PAID. 














HE very latest idea is to color 
your own Post Cards. Besides 
the saving effected by so doing, 
Post Cards personally hand-colored 
will be valued more highly by your 
friends. ‘There is also considerable 
profit to be made by placing your 
finished work on sale. Hand-col- 
ored cards sell readily for five or 
ten cents each. The process of 
tinting is very easy. The Cards 
we furnish are printed in outline—all 
that is necessary is to fill in the color. 
OUR OUTFIT consists of 50 high- 
grade Post Cards, ready for tinting, 
1 box best transparent Water Colors 
in 12 tints 1 Brush, 1 hand-colored 
Post Card for sample, and full Direc- 
tions. The Post Cards are printed on 
heavy stock, antique finish, and are 
refined both in design and sentiment. 
Perry Mason Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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“PELORUS JACK.” 


N New Zealand waters there plays an animal 

which is under special government protection. 
“Pelorus Jack,” as he is called, is a Risso dolphin 
that has been known, personally, for thirty-five 
years. He regularly meets all the steamers plying 
a certain course, and escorts them for miles on 
their way. He is watched for and greeted, and is 
regarded by the sailors in the light of a mascot. 
The Fisheries Regulations contain a special clause, 
making it an offense to meddle in any way with 
Jack, or to disturb him in the performance of his 
self-imposed escort duty. 


The Risso dolphin is by no means common. He 
is known by the irregular _ markings on his 
dark sides, suggestive of the scraping of wet 


paint. 

The dolphin is the jolliest animal that swims. 
Every one at sea welcomes a school of dolphins. 
They are cheery travelers, hurrying along by the 
ships’ bows, cutting the waves and leaping out of 
the water at a speed which suggests a race. 

wy | have a sense of humor, too. One writer 
tells of a few dogfish, three or four feet long, which 
fell victims to a school of dolphins. The dolphins 
would seize the fish by their tails and swim off 
with them, shaking them in a manner hardly con- 
ducive to the dogfishes’ comfort or dignity. Then 
they would let the tormented creatures go, only to 
return to their teasing sport. The peculiar tail of 
the skate lays that fish open to being worried and 
teased Li dolphins and porpoises. 

According to legend, Pelorus Jack is not the 
only —- h which has possessed a sense of re- 
sponsibi ~ B 

Pliny tells of a dolphin which every day carried 
a lad across Lake Lucrinus to school. At jthe 
boy’s death the dolphin pined, and at last died of 
a broken heart. Another is credited with having 
saved a lady from drowning. 

A musician, according to Ovid, was about to be 
thrown overboard from a vessel. He begged to 
be allowed to play a last melody, which he did to 
such effect that the dolphins flocked about the 
ship and carried him safe to shore. 


* 


HARVEST HOME. 


N his death, William Morris, who practised the 

ideal industry that Ruskin preached, was as 
simple and as near common things and common 
people as he had always sought to be in life. He 
was taken from London to the ancient village 
of Lechlade,—so begins the lovely description in 
the late Henry Demarest Lloyd’s ““Mazzini and 
Other Essays,”—to be buried near Kelmscott 
Manor House, where his own country home had 
been. 

In accordance with his wishes, the windows of 
his town house were not darkened, and no emblem 
of conventional mourning was shown. There was 
no hearse to receive his coffin as it was taken out 
of the train which bore it to Lechlade. 

Only down the hill came a harvest wagon. 
Round and through its yellow framework were 


twisted vines and branches of willow, roofing it |- 


and hanging down over the red wheels. A bed of 
moss fresh from the woods was spread on the 
bottom. On this the great artist was laid. 

Wreaths of flowers were hung round the sides 
ofthe rack. Vine leaves were twisted in the bridle 
ofthe roan mare. The carter took her by the head, 
and the rest of the party walked behind to the 
graveyard. 

The church is a little stone building of the twelfth 
century, which Morris had hel to preserve. It 
happened to be decorated as for a festival. The 
fruits of the year were spread round. There were 
pumpkins and marrows, and great red and yellow 
apples on the seats in the porch; and red autumn 
leaves hung from the pillars. 

The coffin was of plain, unpolished oak. The 
handles were of iron, fashioned by the blacksmith. 
There was no inscription but name and dates. 

. 24 ag simply a village funeral, just as he wished 


* ¢ 


DWARFING THE GIANT. 


PROPOS of woman’s inability to forego the last 

word, the late Prof. William H. Brewer of Yale 

was wont to tell an incident which occurred in 
California several years ago. 


The wonder of the immense dimensions of the 
redwood-trees always appealed to him, and he 
was ever Setegsee to show these forest giants to 
his friends. The trees do not look so enormous 
when one is riding among them, and Mrs. X. was 
= properly awed by their stupendous propor- 

ons. 


“Really, professor,” she argued, ‘‘they are not 
so very large, after all.” 

They were riding along in single file, and the 
professor halted. 

“My horse’s head is just at the edge of this tree, 
isn’t it?” 

She nodded. 

“And your horse is behind mine?” 

Again she nodded. 

“Following you is Professor X. and behind him 
Mr. Z., whose horse’s tail is at the farther side of 
the tree. That means that the diameter of this 
tree is the length of four horses standing head to 
tail in a straight line.” 

Mrs. X. turned in her saddle and viewed the tree 
and the horses. For several seconds she said 
nothing; then her face lighted up, and she smiled 
at him as she exclaimed: 

“Oh, but professor, these are very small horses!” 


* ¢ 


LOOKING ON THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


HE colored waiter in this little story which the 

New York Tribune ascribes to ex-Speaker 
Cannon must certainly have been one who can 
“see good in everything.” 

One hot afternoon in June a friend of mine en- 
tered a Washington café noted for its fish, and 
ordered soft-shell crabs. When the crabs came 
—— please him. 

- — he said, “these soft crabs are very 
small.” 

“Yes, sah,” said the waiter. 

“They don’t seem very fresh, either.” 


“Wel A sah, den it’s lucky dat dey’re small, sah, 
ain’t it?” 


* ¢ 


‘*EXEUNT OMNES.” 


ABOVE all, I am an artist,” said the actor. 
“From the moment I make my entrance on 

the stage, I forget everything but my part. I leave 

my own personality behind me. I am Romeo, 

Hamlet, Lear. The theater vanishes, the audience 

disappears —” 

“T’ve noticed that,” interrupted the critic. 

“What?” 

“That the audience disappears.” 





No more Latin, 
No more Greek, 


No more sittin’ 


On a hardwood seat. 


as remember it, don’t you, this chantey of school days? 

—and you remember it pretty well, because no matter 
who you are—son or daughter or father or mother—you realize 
that it goes to the root of a general attitude toward education. 


There is no question but that education in some of its phases 


is a good deal like medicine. 


And yet it needn’t be. 


Now just suppose you had in a comfortable corner of your 
home library or sitting room a single five-foot shelf filled with 
books—beautifully bound and handsomely printed—books to 
which every single member of the family would turn in- 
stinctively in the evening, for the simple reason that they were 
interesting to read, intensely and vitally interesting to young 


and old alike 


and suppose that a man like Dr. Charles W. Eliot, late 
President of Harvard University, had said about these volumes: 


“I believe that the faithful and considerate reading of these 
books . . . will give any man the essentials of a liberal edu- 
cation, even if he can devote to them but fifteen minutes a day” 


if you had a shelf like that in your home wouldn't you 


consider yourself fortunate at least? 


The coupon at the bottom of this advertisement will bring to 
you, free of charge, and without obligation of any sort on your 
part, a delightful little 64-page book which we have had 
prepared for the specific purpose of adequately describing 


The Harvard Classics, 


TheEliotFive-FootShelf of Books 


Every lover of books among the readers of the Youth’s Com- 


panion should have a copy of it. 


It is not a mere catalogue of 


titles and authors, but is a chatty, readable summary, such as 
a college professor might give after lecture hours, stating why 
certain authors and certain works were chosen and going into 


a discussion of those authors and those works. 


It is a book 


full of literary suggestion, a literary guide and summary of a 
character that no book lover can afford to neglect. 


If you care at all about books we want you to send for this 
booklet, even if you have no intention of interesting yourself 


in the Five-Foot Shelf. 


But that is something in which you 


would naturally be interested—something you would be only 
too glad to have outlined and really explained to you. 


The booklets are going fast, and if you delay you may have 
to wait some weeks for the completion of the next edition. 


So our only suggestion is that you 
act promptly—if you can’t | 
find your shears, tear 

the coupon off now, 

as you sit here 

reading, and 

mail it to-day. 


YC- 11-06-11 
P. F. 
COLLIER & SON 
416 W. 13th Street 
New York City 


Please send to me by mail, 

free of charge, the 6¢-page book 

describing The Harvard Classics, Dr, 
Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books. 
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Questions about the contents of this 








THE CHILD’S WORK. 


F parents treated play as 
| they often treat work, 

children would dislike the 
play quite as much as they 
seem to dislike the work. 
If at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing a father ordered his ten- 
year-old son “to get up 
quickly and come down to 
his baseball” in the same 
tone in which he sometimes 
calls him to work; if he sent 
him out after breakfast to 
play baseball till noon, and if he kept him bat- 
ting “‘flies” all the afternoon day after day, the 
boy would soon prefer to dig potatoes. 

Every child is happy at work. This does not 
mean, however, that he is happy at work planned 
for him by some one else, especially by an adult 
who has authority to compel him to do it, but it 
does mean that he will work to carry out his own 
plans quite as joyously as he plays. 

“Oh, yes!” you say. “We admit that if you 
allow him to do what he likes to do, he will not get 
tired; but he won’t stick to one kind of work.” 

Why should he stick to one kind of work when 
in his wonderful world there are so many inter- 
esting things todo? Heis not learning persistence 
or developing will-power now, that child of yours. 
He is in a great, new, marvelous world, and he is 
learning every day new ways to transform it to 
suit his own plans. It is often better, therefore, 
that he should try ten different kinds of work in a 
day than only nine, because he would thus respond 
to ten vital interests and perform ten kinds of 
transforming, instead of only nine. 

A lady told of her discouragement: “My girl 
is fourteen years old. Her interests change too 
often. She does not finish things. This spring 
she told me that she intended to write a history 
of the United States during the summer holidays. 
She asked me to keep her secret from her father, 
so that she might surprise him when her work 
was completed. She worked enthusiastically for 
six weeks, reading several histories that were in 
our town library, and others that she asked me 
to get in New York. She wrote a great deal, and 
then suddenly she gave up the plan, and I cannot 
get her to take any further interest in it. What 
should I do?” 

“Let the girl alone,” was the answer, “and be 
profoundly thankful that her enthusiasm lasted 
six weeks. Do you think a girl of her age could 
write a history of any real value? When she is 
forty she may do so, and do so because of the inter- 
est developed by her concentration of six weeks.” 

It is not the achievement of the child that is of 
value; it is the development of the child’s achiev- 
ing and transforming and productive tendency. 
The parent’s duty is to provide for the child as 
many kinds of material adapted to his stage of 
development as possible; to get him the tools and 
implements that he needs; and to show an appre- 
ciative interest in what he makes and does. 
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MASTER CREWE—REVNOLDOS. 
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USING GLUE. 


IQUID glue is more effective in the hands of 

op the amateur, and better for the general uses 

of the housekeeper, than dry glue. The dry 

glue is better when well made and fresh, but each 

time it is heated it loses much of its strength. 

Liquid glue should always be warmed before using 
by placing the can or bottle in hot water. 

Use as little glue as possible; for the more 
closely the glued surfaces fit together the better 
they will be held. When a thin film of glue 
is exposed to the air it immediately begins to 
thicken, or “set,” and if the giued 
surfaces are not brought tight together 
before this thickening becomes per- 
ceptible, the work will fail. 

Before applying the glue, be sure that 
you have at hand your clamps or some 
other means of drawing and holding the 
parts together. Then prepare the pieces 
to be glued; plane the edges perfectly 
straight and smooth. In awarm room, 
and with the wood well warmed, spread 
a thin coat of hot glue evenly over the 
surfaces to be joined, and clamp the 
parts quickly and tightly together. In 
cases where wood has been acciden- 
tally split, it may be glued together 
without being planed, if the split is sueh 
that the surfaces can be evenly and 
thoroughly coated with glue, then held closely 
together until the glue isdry. Itis usually twelve 
hours before it is safe to remove the clamps. 

One of the most frequent uses of glue is in re- 
fastening the loosened rungs and legs of chairs. 
To do this well, you must first entirely remove the 
tenon from the hole, even if several more joints 
have to be remade in order to do it; then, with a 
small stick, coat the inside of the hole with glue, 
and drive the parts together again. Do not use 
glue enough to prevent the tenon from being 
driven entirely in. Little good is done by driving 
a tenon into a hole in which it does not fit tight, 
even if the hole is filled with glue. In such a case 
cut a strip of strong cotton cloth alittle wider than 
the diameter of the tenon, spread a little glue on 
it, and lay it across the hole so that it will sur- 
round the tenon when it is driven in. 

Glue will not adhere well to varnish, and, more- 
over, if allowed to dry on it will leave a bad stain. 
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MAPS OF DOUGH.. 


‘OR modeling maps, dough has this advantage 
F over clay: when a rainy day makes some form 
of entertainment for the younger members of 

the household desirable, it is always to be had. 
And it has another advantage; after seacoasts 
have been outlined, mountain ranges and plateaux 
raised, the corrugating effects of the rivers shown 
and lakes formed, the map may be;dried overnight 
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and painted the next day with water-colors—blue 
for the streams and lakes and sea, brown for the 
deserts and barren mountain tops, and green for 
the fertile grazing and agricultural districts. Geog- 
raphy ceases to be dull, and becomes a fascinating 
study. 

The best dough for the purpose is made by 
mixing one part of cooking salt and two parts of 
white flour with a very little water, and kneading 
it in the hands like modeling clay. Half a cup of 
salt and one cup of flour make enough for a fair- 
sized map. A smooth board is needed to work on, 
and a small, flat stick is useful for outlining the 
map and drawing in the details. 
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NASTURTIUMS IN WINTER. 


OU can grow the nasturtium as a window 
¥. plant during the winter. Do not attempt it, 
however, unless you have a south window, 
through which the sun shines the greater part of 
the day, for the nasturtium is a sun-loving plant. 

Sow two or three seeds in two-inch pots. When 
they have each shown a pair of leaves, select the 
strongest plant and pot it in a rich, well-drained 
soil. As soon as the pot has become full of roots 
—but before the plant is pot-bound—transplant it 
to a four-inch pot, and later move it to a six-inch 
pot—a size that is large enough to support a single 
plant. Be sure that the plant has plenty of water 
at all times, but of course avoid overwatering. 

Several plants may be grown together in a 
larger pot or in a box. The stems should be given 
some support, and trained up either about the 
window-frames, or over trellises. In greenhouses 
it is not uncommon to find a number of plants in 
a nine- or ten-inch pot trained over a globular 
form of the kind seen, covered with roses, in the 
florists’ shops in the early spring. 

The seed may be sown at any time. The tall, 
climbing nasturtiums are better for a window- 
garden than the dwarf varieties, although these, 
too, may be grown. 
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THE SELECTION OF PICTURES. 


ad ] “ctass are two chief 

classes of picture- 

buyers: those who, 
perhaps to cover a vacant 
wall-space, buy anything 
that pleases their fancy, 
irrespective of its artistic 
merit; and those who, un- 
derstanding and loving pic- 
tures, buy them for their 
charm of design, or senti- 
ment, or color. 

Since most of us cannot afford to buy the orig- 
inal work of painters of reputation, we do one 
of two things: we purchase either inferior hand- 
work, or a reproduction, in monochrome or 
color, of the work of one whose reputation 
is known. 

In the opinion of many persons oil-paint- 
ings are superior to water-colors, and prints, 
photographs and lithographs inferior to both, 
This rating is not a fair one; and in any 
case, in selecting pictures for the house the 
medium is not of very much consequence; 
it is the composition and the execution that 
are important. Moreover, a photograph of a 
really great painting by a master ought to 
be more desirable than either an oil- or a 
water-color by any lesser hand, however full 
of color it may be. Even a poor reproduction of 
a great picture has more meaning and more artis- 
tic merit than a good reproduction of a poor one. 

Thanks to the advances made in photography, 
and to the perfecting of processes for reproducing 
pictures, we are able to obtain beauti- 
ful copies at a comparatively small cost. 

For from fifty cents to twenty dollars 
we can buy a photograph of a painting, 
the original of which may have cost 
several thousand dollars. To be sure, 
we do not get the charm of color, but 
many pictures are nearly as good with- 
out the color. Few people understand 
color; all appreciate drawing. Unless 
properly introduced, color, instead of 
adding to the interest of a picture, may 
greatly reduce it. 

Good taste in the appreciation of 
pictures comes partly from a natural 
artistic instinct, and is partly the result 
of education. A good many persons 
resent being told what to choose and 
what not to choose. They think they “know what 
they like,” and they will buy the things that please 
them in spite of any advice from others. Yet the 
fact remains that if we wish our pictures to ex- 
press good taste, and probably to give us more 
pleasure in the long run, we cannot do better than 
to purchase good reproductions of paintings by 
artists of established reputation. 

There are, moreover, so many reproductions of 
this class to select from that there is ample room 
for the exercise of personal taste in 
the selection of subjects. The pictures 
may be photographs, photogravures or 
prints of old or modern masters, or 
lithographic reproductions. Whether 
colored or otherwise, prints from stand- 
ard art publications make excellent 
pictures for framing. 

Japanese prints, obtainable at any 
Japanese shop, have a charm of design 
and color not to be foufid in the cheap 
American prints. 

In choosing the subject of a picture, 
the personal taste of the individual 
must of course largely influence the 
decision; but as almost every kind of 
subject has been treated by able painters, there is 
no excuse for not having a good example of your 
favorite subject. 

A mistake commonly made is to select literal 
pictorial subjects—some trivial scene from every- 
day life that is interesting, if at all, on account of 
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its detail. Such a picture entertains for the 
moment, but people soon weary of it. On the 
other hand, the subject which has some depth of 
significance is a never-ending source of pleasure 
and inspiration. 

The mission of a frame is twofold: first, to hold 
the glass and the picture together, and secondly, 
to limit the visual area of the 
whole. It should therefore be, on 
the one hand, as inconspicuous as 
possible, so unimportant as not 
to detract in the least from the 
subject of the picture, and, on the 
other hand, wide enough and dark 
or light enough to separate the 
picture from the background of 
wall-paper. 

Frames need only be large 
enough to serve this purpose. 
Most frames are entirely too 
heavy and too ornate. It would 
be in good taste to have the 
frames in one room more or less 
uniform; they would thus assert 
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and other tissue-building foods during cold 
weather. The appetite seems to call for more 
meat, probably because of the fat which meat 
supplies, and for that reason bacon and the fatter 
cuts of meats should be used, if any increase is 
made in the amount of meat. 

No one needs to be told that the meat is the 
most expensive part ef the meal, and also 
that it acts as a stimulant to the appetite, 
and leads to the eating of more food of all 
kinds. Large amounts of meat increase 
the metabolism or “‘burning up” process in 
the body; we have more “steam up” than 
we need, and nervous breakdowns and kid- 
ney troubles are frequently the result. 

When this extra supply is made up chiefly 
by cooking all kinds of foods in fat, and 
when everything is served fried, the diges- 
tion is put under a severe strain. 

But fat may be added without resorting to 
frying, by simply substituting or adding the 
foods which are rich in fat—as broiled bacon 
instead of, or in addition to, the customary 
egg for breakfast, and biscuits or muffins 
instead of the plainer toast. These are 





themselves less, and b : 

what they really should be, 

merely the limit of the picture panel. Dull gold 
frames are always appropriate on pictures in 
which color occurs. Otherwise dark wood frames 
are quite as good and much less expensive. 
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IDEALS OF HEALTH. 

O long as men have lived, they have prized 
i health and bodily vigor. Our advance, not 

only in civilization, but in moral insight, 
may be gaged by comparing the ideals of the 
savage who sought health and vigor in order 
to serve himself and to overcome other people, 
with the best ideals of today which regard 
health as a means to the service of others and 
the overcoming of self. 

Radiant, vigorous health is not to be attained 
by everybody, but most of us can be much better 
than we are. Ideal health involves the following 
conditions: 

1. There should be complete absence of pain. 
But this is not enough; there must be a sensa- 
tion of physical well-being, a delight in the realiza- 
tion of how well you are, a joy in the vigor and 
life of the body. 

2. Each night’s sleep should be immediate, 
dreamless, profound, and refreshing. 

3. The vegetative functions of circulation, res- 
piration and digestion should be unconsciously 
performed. 

4. The appetite should be good for simple food: 

5. There should be enjoyment of work, pleasure 
in the expenditure of energy. 

6. Emotion, or the display of emotion, should be 
easily controlled. Good health involves well-poised 
nerves, and these, again, require 
control of the inhibitory centers, 
so that anger, worry or impa- 
tience can be immediately ban- 
ished, and even untimely laughter 
can be restrained. 

7. Lastly, ability for sustained 
effort—more frequently depend- 
ent upon health than upon char- 
acter—should be present. This 
is the chief condition of any suc- 
cess worth having, and is nearly 
always a matter of health. 

A prescription for the 
attainment of health is not an easy thing to give, 
since man is so highly organized, and so highly 
individualized. Each of us must study himself, 
and this with a fine carelessness. There are a 
few rules that are applicable to all cases: 

1. Food at the right time, in the right quantity, 
and the kind of food that agrees with you. 

2. Water, abundantly used, both internally and 
externally. 

3. Pure air at all hours of the night and day. 

4. The practise of self-control, the exercising of 
those inhibitory centers which influence the body 
quite as much as they do the mind. 

5. The practise of the “quiet hour,” the inflexible 
rule that every day shall have its period of with- 
drawal from the whirl of things, when soul and 
body can be for a time alone and at rest. 

6. The habit of optimism, the habit not only of a 
contented but a joyous mind. 


THE WINTER TABLE. 


§ soon as the mercury in the thermometer 
begins to drop, the appetite, which regulates 
the food supply of the normal healthy per- 

son, may be counted on to call for more food than 
it has been demanding during the warm weather. 
Often the response is too generous, and the body 
is overtaxed in its effort to assimilate the extra 
supply. 

Except in the case of men and women who are 
doing outdoor work, the need of the body for 
more food to withstand the cold is not 
so great as many suppose it to be. 
With our furnace-heated houses and 
heavy winter clothes, the body can 
hardly feel any ordinary change in 
temperature. 

As a rule, however, the ccld does 
stimulate to more vigorous exercise 
and work, and when there is an in- 
crease in muscular activity there is 
need of a little more energy-producing 
food. But as most housekeepers over- 
estimate the amount needed, and fur- 
nish heavier meals than the change 
in season really demands, it may be 
wise at times to reverse the plan 
suggested for the summer, and instead of trying 
to stimulate the appetite, to provide dishes which 
satisfy but do not greatly nourish. 

The increase in muscular activity does not in- 
crease the breaking down of tissue, so there is 
not a real demand for increased amounts of meat 





usually eaten with more butter than is used 
with toast, besides being richer in fat themselves. 
You may add more butter to the dressing for 
vegetables, or cook them with a little fat meat— 
which is much cheaper; you may make cookies 
and cake richer by adding nuts or chocolate; 
you may serve chocolate instead of cocoa or 
coffee, ice-creams and Bavarian creams instead 
of ices and fruit gelatin. 

Very few are blessed with digestions that can 
successfully dispose of the combinations of fried 
meats, doughnuts, baked beans, macaroni and 
cheese, mince pies, plum pudding and fruit-cake 
which appear on our tables in winter. But fat in 
a palatable and digestible form is always an ex- 
pensive source of energy, and sugar or cereals 
will furnish about three times as much energy for 
the same money as will butter. So the economical 
housewife, when increasing her food supply, 
should make use of these things instead of relying 
altogether on fat. 

Many people find difficulty in digesting much 
sugar because of the fermentation it produces in 
the stomach, and although it is a much quicker 
source of energy, it may not be as satisfactorily 
handled as the starches. An abundant and cheap 
increase may be obtained by use of the richer 
cereals, oats and corn, the addition of rice, sago, 


‘| barley, vermicelli or noodles to the soup, a more 


frequent service of cream soups, the use of the 
heavier vegetables, sweet potatoes, beans and 
peas, rice and macaroni, and more hot biscuits or 
muffins, of which there is always a tendency to 
eat more than of cold bread. Hot biscuits, when 
thoroughly baked and well masticated, seem to 
be quite as well digested as cold ones, and they 
are certainly more tempting. 

So far, the menu is deficient in two important 
elements—the bulky or fibrous material and. the 
mineral salts. This side of the food supply is the 
one most neglected, as the many disfigured com- 
plexions and blood disorders, common at this time 
of year, show. 

The necessary cellulose for adding bulk and 
stimulation to digestion, and the minerals and 
acids for maintaining the alkalinity of the blood 
are chiefly furnished by fresh fruits and green 
vegetables. Unfortunately, many of these are ex- 
pensive or unobtainable in winter. But almost 
every market can furnish oranges, lemons, cran- 
berries, celery, cabbage, turnips, onions and car- 
rots, and a liberal use of these winter fruits and 
vegetables, reénforced by a well-stocked preserve 
closet, will give the needed elements in abundance. 
The occasional use of the coarser Graham and 
whole wheat flours will also be found beneficial. 
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HAGER’S CAKES.—Boil one quart of molasses 
down to a pint. Add one-quarter pound of butter. 
three cupfuls of flour, four teaspoonfuls of ground 
ginger and a pinch of mace. ake these ingre- 

ients into a — dough, roll it out very thin, 
cut the cakes into oblong —— and cross them 
with the back of a knife. Bake them in a quick 
oven. 


GINGER CREAM.—Soak one-half boxful of 
pulverized gelatin in one cupful of cold water for 
several hours, or overnight. Add one cupful of 
hot water, one scant cu of sugar, and one-half 
cupful of preserved ginger, cut fine. Stir the 

atin, sugar and ginger until they begin to 
cken, then add two cupfuls of cream beaten to 
a stiff froth, and set away to cool. 


BEEF COLLOPS.—Cut two pounds of tender 
beefsteak into rounds about three inches wide and 
three-quarters of an inch thick. Dredge a little 
flour over them, and fry them in hot butter until 
they are lightly browned on both sides. Put them 
into a stew-pan with a pint of good gravy, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, half a ——— of white pepper, 
one teaspoonful of brui capers, one teaspoon- 
ful of walnut ketchup and two pickled gherkins 
thinly sliced. Simmer gently for ten minutes, and 
send to the table as hot as possible. 


A HUNTING BREAKFAST.—Here are two 
characteristic New England compounds. They 
are no food for the sedentary, but when the appe- 
tite has been sharpened by exercise and the ex- 
hilarating air of a crisp fall morning, what a 
hunting breakfast they make! Old-Fashioned 
Country Sa .—Grind ten pounds of lean pork 
—the pieces at the end of the ribs, with as much 
fat as possible removed, are the best for the pur- 
pose. With the ground meat mix thoroughly three 
ounces of salt, one ounce of black pe ae one-half 
teaspoonful of Cayenne pepper, two ae. 
fuls of flour, one ounce of sage. The quality of 
the spices is important. The mixing is best done 
with the hands. Put the meat, when thoroughly 
mixed, into bags made by doubling strips of 
cheese-cloth nine inches wide. 5; ‘orn Cake.— 
Beat two eggs, add one-fourth cupful of sugar, one 
ag of sour milk and one cupful of sweet milk. 
Mix one and two-thirds cupfuls of granula 
corn-meal, one-third cupful of flour, one teaspoon- 
ful of soda and one teaspoonful of salt, and add 
the wet ingredients to the dry. Melt two table- 
spoonfuls of butter in a hot spider, and turn the 
mixture into it. Then add one cupful of sweet 
milk, but do not stir it. Put spider into hot oven 
and bake twenty minutes. hen done, there 
should be a streak of custard through it. 
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CATCHING THE PALOLO. 


N Samoa or Fiji there is one morning in the 
[ree that no visitor to the south seas can 
forget. This is the day of the ‘‘palolo,’’ the 
long-awaited day of the great feast, when even 
the dreaming natives of the little villages along 
the shore are roused to action. . 

This, according to our reckoning, is on the 
day of the last quarter of the November moon, 
when very early before sunrise the surface of 
the sea becomes alive with worms, some of 
which are brown, others dark green, and in 
size about one-half the diameter of a lead- 
pencil, and fully as long. 

In the gray light of early morning we see 
shadowy figures appearing upon the beach, 
and canoes beginning to glide out over the coral 
reefs. Shouts and merry laughter break forth, 
resounding through the coco-groves and awa- 
kening echoes among the forest-covered cliffs 
above. 

The gathering of the palolo has begun in 
earnest. Coconut-fiber nets, wooden canoe- 
bailers, even tin cans, the emblems of our 





GETTING THE CANOES READY. 


civilization, are used, and little children wade 
in, catching the worms in their hands. 

Examination shows that the green worms 
are females and the brown ones males. They 
continue to increase in numbers until some time 
after sunrise, when suddenly they disappear 
as if by magic. Nor does the worm reappear 
until the following year, although a small 
swarm is usually found upon the day of the 
last quarter of the October moon. 

The ‘‘food for ehiefs,’’ as the palolo is 
called, is carefully prepared; a dozen fires are 
crackling .upon the beach, loose stones are 
being heated, while the worms are neatly 
wrapped in leaves. Then the hot stones are 
gathered into a heap round the precious bundles 
containing palolo, and the whole is covered 
with thick layers of breadfruit leaves, ferns 
and earth. After this comes the patient wait- 
ing, until the heat from the stones has thor- 
oughly cooked the palolo. 

It must be confessed that if you will but 
conquer an inborn repugnance, the palolo 
proves capable of holding its own with many 
a better-known delicacy. Were it placed before 
us without our being aware of its nature, we 
might mistake it for a combination of white- 
bait with caviar. 

The palolo is far too good to be devoured 
selfishly, and friends far away among the 
mountains are never forgotten. All day long | mo 
half-naked messengers go toiling upward 
through the valleys with gifts of the rare deli- 
eacy. In Fiji so signal an event is the coming 
of the palolo that October is called Mbalolo 
leilei (Little Palolo), while November is known 
as Mbalolo levu (Great Palolo). 

More than fifty years ago Gray gave an 
account of the annual recurrence of the palolo, 
but it is only within recent years that we have 
come to know its life history. 

We now know that the worm which swims 
at the surface is headless, and is only the pos- 
terior end of a worm which lives below in the 
coral rocks. The posterior end contains great 
quantities of eggs, and when these become 
mature at the time mentioned, in October or 
November, the posterior end tears away from 
the anterior part of the worm, and swims 
rapidly upward to the surface. 

After sunrise violent contractions take place 
in the swimming worm, and the eggs are scat- 
tered broadcast through the water, leaving 
only a crumpled transparent skin to sink to 
the bottom. Great windrows of green-colored 
eggs remain floating upon the sea, where they | X 
rapidly develop into little worms. Meanwhile 
the anterior part of the worm, which lives 
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below in the coral rocks, begins to regen- 
erate a new posterior end, which, for aught 


———_ we know, may break off in the following 


year and take part in another swarm. 
Palolo worms, however, are not confined 
to the Pacific, for the writer has observed 
another worm that we might call the Atlantic 
palolo, which swarms very much as does 
the palolo of the Pacific, except that the Atlantic 
palolo appears upon or near the day of the last 
quarter of the July moon. 

Annual swarms of the Atlantic palolo have 
been seen at the Dry Tortugas Keys of Florida, 
but there can be no doubt that swarms also 
occur among the Bahama Islands, and over the 
reefs of Porto Rico. 

The islands of the Dry Tortugas and Ba- 
hamas are made up of great heaps of broken, 
wave-worn fragments of shells and corals, and 
caleareous remnants of plants and animals 
which once lived among the encircling coral 
reefs. 

The deep blue ocean glistens in the sunshine 
round these little islands, and as you drift over 
the rippling surface, the most beautiful coral 
reefs in the world appear below, through water 
clear as crystal. 

Here, within the dead and corroded coral, 
lives the Atlantic palolo, hidden from sight 

until its annual swarm 
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ae in July. Then great 
pe numbers of the posterior 
«+ A fi. ends of the worms come 
2 a 60 to the surface and swim 


rapidly about. Vast 
quantities of eggs are 
east out, and the ocean 
becomes turbid and milky 
over wide areas. - 

_ In common with the 
young of many marine 
animals, 
palolo, swims through the 
water during its early 
-* stages. The newly laid 
egg is spherical, and about 
one-half as large as a 
small pinhead. Soon it 
divides into two hemi- 
spheres, and these again 
divide, the process being 
repeated until we have a small ball-like embryo 
made up of a great number of little cells. 

This minute ball then becomes covered with 
rapidly waving, hair-like organs, which enable 
it to spin through the water; and at the same 
time two little red eyes make their appearance. 
As the tiny creature grows, it becomes pear- 
shaped, and swims with the blunt end forward, 
while pairs of legs grow out one after another 
from the sides. When less than one-twentieth 
of an inch long, it sinks to the bottom, to take 
up its final abode in the coral rock. 
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THE CHURCH FIRST. 


HAT the influence of the church in Ireland 

is considerable is newly attested by a 
story with a humorous turn, recently 
printed in St. James’s Budget. Some years 
ago the little Irish watering-place, Lisdoon- 
varna, boasted of but one hotel, or rather inn, 
of very modest dimensions, and the accommo- 
dation which this could afford was often 
severely overtaxed during the summer months. 
When all beds had been dis of, ‘‘shake- 
downs’’ were made up on the tables, and a 
table was often made to serve as a double- 
decker, — guest sleeping upon it and another 


underneat: 
After one unusually influx of visitors, 
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had therefore ordered an 


os was fuming and 
stampi leapadiontt in the hall. 
A ’3 keeping pene on broke out, 
angrily. ‘‘I ordered it it 
“Ye can’t have b me, was the 
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HE HAD NOT THAT PLEASURE. 


HE present King of Saxony is a stout, 

florid person of democratic tastes, who 

likes nothing better than to be taken for 
one of his own subjects. One hot afternoon, 
while he was riding, accompanied by but one 
attendant, he came, it is said, upon a butcher 
who was trying to repair the broken axle of 
his cart. 

The King at once offered his assistance, and 
for over an hour the three men—butcher, King 
and attendant—worked in silence beneath the 
blazing sun. 

When they had finished, the butcher stared 
stolidly at the King for a moment. Then 
his phlegmatic countenance lighted up, as he 


— that he saw the explanation of the 
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ENCLOSED IN AN 


English Pigskin Purse 


will be given, as an extra reward for 
early work, to every subscriber who 
sends us three new subscriptions for 
The Youth’s Companion between 
October 19 and November 30, 1911. 





What You Get for Three New 


Subscriptions. 


The combined value of our Offers this year is most 
striking. For example: if you, a subscriber, will 
send us three new yearly subscriptions before 
November 30, you will receive 


A Crisp One Dollar Bill, an English 
Pigskin Purse stamped with your 
name in gold-leaf, and Three 
Merchandise Payments, 


and these same new subscriptions will also count 
as three toward a Reward for Perseverance. 


HIS is the most unique as well as the 

most liberal Offer we have ever made. 

It is especially attractive because the 
purse of money is entirely extra, being 
given 2z addition to our usual Merchandise 
Payments. The object of the Offer is to 
secure aS many new subscriptions as possi- 
ble eavdy in the season, before our December 
rush begins. These early subscriptions are 
easy to get, because many people wish to 
subscribe for The Companion now, before 
the price advances to $2.00. Thousands of 
our workers, therefore, are taking advantage 
of this opportunity, and thousands more 
will do so before the Offer closes. The new 
subscriptions, to count for this special reward 
for early work, may be maz/ed to us at any 
time up to and including November 30. 
New subscriptions mailed after that date 
cannot count on this Offer. 


Only one Purse of Money given to a subscriber. For complete 
particulars of this Offersee The Companion of Oct. 19, page 542. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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Ro yl is an illu 
y pave per for all the family. 
ce is $1.75 a year, i 

Entered at the Post-Oftice, yay Mass., as second- 

class matter. 


THE YOurE 
trated w: 
Its gubecrip — P 


ven to sub- 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often 
the paper, 


ribers in a single weekly issue 0: 


altho h adaftio pages constitute a complete issue, 
and al a pages each week are a gift to 
tho subscribe 


New ‘Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


pice wens Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do pot oie are Agents to 
collect money for renewals. raguens to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subse 


Payment for The Compe anion, when sent by 
Tail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Repewals. Ry yeoman: otter the » nooatns “ money 
4 us, the date after m your paper 
which aise when the y---%& expires, will 
be changed. 
Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








VENTILATION OF SCHOOLROOMS. 


N an address delivered not 

long ago, the health commis- 
sioner of Chicago, speaking on 
the subject of ventilation in 
schools, said that although 
good ventilation is important 
for every one at every age, it 
is never so necessary as during 
the school years. 

All through these years the 
body is growing and maturing 
rapidly, and physical habits 
are being established. Since 
whatever material is formed in this time.will have 
to do duty throughout the years of adult life, it is 
a bad time to make material that is below the 
staadard. 

The human body may be compared to a garment. 
It will stand a great deal of rough wear and tear 
if it is made of good material; but if it is made of 
shoddy, it will grow shabby and wear out quickly, 
no matter how well it is cared for. That is why 
the care of children in their early years is so im- 
portant—it is the time to make material that will 
stand the wear and tear of later life. Children 
who in the school years are subjected to avoidable 
strain do not always show the effect immediately ; 
but years afterward, when they display small 
power of recuperation, little resistance to disease, 
and great susceptibility to fatigue, they are paying 
for the injustice to which they were subjected in 
the past. 

It has been scientifically proved that children do 
not do well in badly ventilated schoolrooms. They 
are likely to be pale, nervous, and subject to head- 
ache; they catch cold easily, and take little inter- 
est in their studies. After the windows have been 
opened, and the temperature has been lowered, 
and the air made fresh and moist, the same 
children, in the same room, with the same teacher, 
will be different creatures; not only healthier and 
freer from colds and headaches, but more alert, 
interested, and ready for their lessons. 

The reports from the schools where this particu- 
lar experiment has been made and the results care- 
fully noted, declare that the change in the mental 
capacity and the power of the children to apply | J 
themselves was more marked than the physical 
change for the better, although that, too, was 
great. 

The health commissioner divides the harm done 
by poor ventilation into two kinds—the quick- 
acting or air-borne infections, and the slow-acting 
or air-caused conditions. Among the former he 
places influenza, colds, cerebrospinal meningitis, 
and various infections, such as scarlet fever, diph- 
theria and measles. Among the latter he places 
drowsiness, mental slowness, headache, lassitude, 
muscular flabbiness, anemia, chorea and irrita- 
bility. 
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ALONZO’S OPINION. 


LONZO Peters was not a hasty man. It took 
him twenty years to get a wife, because his 
successive sweethearts all gave him upin despair 
and married somebody else before he could decide 
to propose. His first sweetheart, having in the 
course of the twenty years become a widow, finally 
drew from him a remark that might, with a little 
imagination, be taken as indicating a desire for 
matrimony, and she so took it. She had learned to 
know her man, and after becoming Mrs. Peters 
she fell, naturally enough, into the habit of infer- 
ring Alonzo’s opinions from very slight indica- 
tions. In the gossip round the stove at the grocery 
store you rarely heard any man say, “Alonzo 
Peters says,” but often, ““My wife says Lyddy 
Peters told her Alonzo thinks —” 

During Lydia’s absence on a visit the town 
schoolhouse was burned. The question whether 
the town should build a new, modern schoolhouse 
or, for economy, use the shabby old town hall, 
slightly altered, was hotly debated. Feeling ran 
high; the division promised to be exceedingly 
close, and as a result, the town was so eagerly 
canvassed that every man’s opinion and prospec- 
tive vote was pretty well known, except Alonzo’s. 
There was a possibility that his vote might decide 
the matter. 

Alonzo, however, would only say dubiously that 
there were “‘mighty good arguments both ways”; 
that he “didn’t think he’d quite made up his mind 
yet”; that he believed in “considering things full 
and ample.” 

Two days before the decisive meeting the young 
minister, an ardent advocate of the new building, 
ventured to send a telegram to Mrs. Peters: 





“Is Alonzo for new school? If not, beg use 
influence.” 

It was so late that he hardly dared expect any 
result from his telegram; but promptly he got 
Lydia’s reply, which, although resenting with spirit 
the suggestion that she interfere with her hus- 
band’s masculine prerogatives, was yet satisfac- 
tory. It read as follows: 

“Noinfluence. Man’s mind hisown. Ofcourse 
Alonzo for schoolhouse. Tell him so from me. 

“L. Peters.” 

Alonzo, informed of his own opinion, duly main- 
tained it by his vote, and. the schoolhouse was 
rebuilt. 
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OBEYED THE CONVENTIONS. 


X-JUDGE Shirley was one of the most inter- 

esting characters that ever practised law in 
Indiana. He had been brought up in the South, 
and although a resident in the North for many 
years, still had a trace of the so-called Southern 
dialect which made his characteristic and express- 
ive utterances all the more striking. Having 
succeeded fairly well in his practise, he was the 
owner of a valuable farm or two. One day he had 
a misunderstanding with one of his tenants, in the 
course of which the tenant gave him a sound 
thrashing. The same afternoon the lawyer rode 
into M., bruised, bleeding and dirty. 


“Hello!” said a friend, meeting him. “There 
must have been a runaway!” 
“No, suh,” replied the judge, grimly, “there 


was no runaway, suh; but there would have been 
if 1 could have got loose, suh!” 

His tenant was arrested, and tried for assault 
and battery. Of course, Judge Shirley was the 
principal witness 

“What did you say to this man, Judge Shirley?” 
Gementon the attorney who appeared for the 
enan 

“Well, sub,” returned the judge, On sunt “he 
falsified’ and I called his attention to it, suh 

“But what did you say?” insisted the lawyer. 

At last, cornered, an forced to answer directly, 
the old jiidge rep replied 

“Well, your honah,” turning from his questioner 
and addressing » court, “your honah, I may as 
= 4 admit that I used the common ‘American 
tuhm.’ 
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WITH HIS TONGUE IN HIS CHEEK. 


HE Parisian is proverbially polite, although 

he may—and often does—put a flavor of 
ironical mischief into his courtesy. Strictly Paris- 
ian is this incident, which a writer in the Wash- 
ington Star says: was first told by Ambassador 
Jusserand. 


It is the custom in Paris for the cook to do all 
the marketing. This adds considerably to the 
cook’s income; for every dealer allows her fiye 
po ome cent—on every franc—or twenty 

ts—she spends. So French cooks insist on 
Stele anes prerogative, and the mistress who 
denies it to them is deemed a very mean, small, 
niggardly sort of person. 

ell, a person of this sort, an elderly woman, 
was in’ the habit of doing her own marketing in a 
long duster. The duster hid her purchases. 
—— her, while a her cook’s rights, 
rom being detected in the act. 

As the woman, one hot morning, was walkin 
homeward in her duster from the St. Honor 
— she stumbled in the Rue Hyacinthe, and 

ale of mutton fell and rolled across the ‘side- 


a passing stran; nget picked u ime lee of mutton, 
and returned it with a bow and smile. 
“Permit me, madame—your fan,” he said. 
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FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION. 


RANDFATHER Billings smiled covertly 
when Billings junior wondered where Bil- 
lings third, aged seven, got his “‘trickiness.” “If 
I didn’t keep my eyes open,” said Billings junior, 
hotly, “Billy would outwit me every time. 


“This morning,” he continued, ‘‘I promised him 
a yibipping to-night. When the event came off 
just now, he never flinched or yelled. ‘proud, 
pare and simple!’ said I to myself, ae My peond 
or I wasn’t spene him in the le 
wasn’t it at all,” he concluded, in disgust. sat 
young rascal had on three pairs ‘of trousers.” 

“As I remember it,” observed Grandfather Bil- 
lings, reflectively, “you used to insert a@ small 
geography when a ‘good sound one’ was due you.” 


THACKERAY’S THANKS. 


HACKERAY’S playful habit of wrapping rime 
up in prose is happily illustrated in the letter 
below, which was written to his friend Hole: 


Did I ever write and cs ge your desire to 
have a page of auto: ou’re welcome to a 

oe, : wat ng! friend the lady I have no 
ure higher than in writing try 
king of the lyre, in com} Bee | to a 
whom benevolence did inspire to se me par. 
tridges and pheasants killed with *shot or wire 
(but whatever the way of killing them, I Mag | 
admire), and who of such practises, I ‘trust, wi 
never tire. Ma you bees your birds down ever 
time you fire, this, my noble sportsman, is the fon 
desire of William akepeace Thackeray, Editor 
and Esquire. 


leas- 
stri- 
ntleman 
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A BAD COLD. 


HE was a shiftless, slipshod creature, not very 

bright, not very strong, who used to come 
round once in a while to tell her tale of woe, 
accept a bundle of old clothes, and perhaps earn a 
little by some odd job of cleaning. The family had 
missed her for weeks; then she reappeared. 

“Well, Leslie, where have you been?” 

“Oh, I been havi n’ the worst luck! First I had 
a bone felon, an’ couldn’t use my hand any for two 
weeks. Then I had neuralgy pa nel in my shoulder, 
an’ couldn’t use my arms 7 Even now I got 
such a cold in my head I ain’t been able to use my 
head for a week.” 

® © 


AN ENCOURAGING FACT. 


ATHERINE, twenty-five, charming and popu- 

lar, remarked in the presence of a number 

of friends that when she became betrothed the 

engagement ring would be a matter of very small 
interest to her. 

“Indeed, I shouldn’t really care whether I had 


a solitaire diamond or not,” she said. “I’m not at 
all fond of diamonds, and I don’t like to wear 


rin 

oud better let that be known, Kathie,” said 
her fifteen - year-old brother. “It might help 
some.’ 





WHAT EVERY MOTHER SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT HER BABY’S SKIN 

We believe all mothers should know that Cuticura 
soap and ointment afford a pure, sweet and most 
treat t for itching, burning infantile 
humors, eczemas, rashes and irritations which, if 
neglected, often become chronic and cause a lifetime 
of misery, because of pain and disfiguration. A warm 
bath with Cuticura soap, followed by a gentle applica- 
tion of Cuticura ointment, usually brings immediate 
relief, baby sleeps, worn-out, worried parents rest and 
peace falls on a distracted household, when all other 
treatments fail. Sold throughout the world. Liberal 
sample of each, with 32-p. book on the skin, post-free. 
Address “Cuticura,” Dept. 3X, Boston. (Adv. 











In the Famous 
Wheat-Belt of 


F ARMS Western Canada 


Soil and climate unexcelled. Schools and 
churches convenient. Thousands of Americans 
are annually making their homes in this wonder- 
ful land of sunshine. 


ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
free. Illustrated pamphlets ft post free on 
; pe to W. D. SC T, Superintendent 
of | , Ottawa, Cannas. 


FREE 





It’s Baker's 


It’ s Delicious 


Made by a 
1 perfect me- 
chanical 
process 
from high 
grade cocoa 
beans, sci- 
entifically 
blended, it 
is of the 
finest quality, full strength 
and absolutely pure and 
healthful. 


Sold in 1/5 Ib., 1/4 Ib., 1/2 Ib. and 1 Ib. 
cans, net Ri Fy 


Booklet of Choice Recipes Sent Free 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


iry a Kalamazoo Stove 
a ee ' =FREE in your 


kitchen 
or living 
iB ag) ‘or wherever it’s need- 
30 Days’ Free Trial—then 
so Days’ Approval Test. The 
Kalamazoo must make good to 
your satisfaction. 
Cook stoves, rang- 
es, heating stoves, 
gas stoves — 
Styles and sizes to 
choose from. 


Pay At Your 
4 en’, CONvVenience 


Cash or ——, just as you 
wish. Our d 

sale, Laem prices save y= 
the very best price your dealer could make. 
We prepay freight. The stove is one you'll be 
proud to own—the genuine Kalamazoo 
—stove standard of the country for 
ears. ie its own way and proved its 
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y' 
the Zapertority { in 170,000 American homes. 
vi 
> ss A Postal Brings The 
. 
Day Your Big Stove Book 

Your copy ready—the biggest, most 
° valuable book on stoves. You can't 
Arrives ked with 
ve facts. 
stove the day the order comes— 
‘ou write 

prices 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., 

Manufacturers 

* ich. 
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Cannot 
break or spill— 
lasts twice as long—is 
twice as good. Cleanses, 
whitens and heals. Good for 
the whole mouth — antiseptic — 
neutralizes mouth acids and pre- 
vents decay and discoloration. 
In cake form in a compact metal box, 
25c at all druggists or sent by mail. 
C. H. STRONG 6 CO., - CHICAGO 
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ORIGINAL— GENUINE 


HORLICK’ 





Rich milk and malted-grain 


Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


in extract, in powder. 





A qui ay hen 


:| SF Avoid Imitations—Ask for “‘HORLICK’S ’—Everywhere 





WINSLOW S$ 
Skates 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 
Better than Diamond 


the best Canadian. 
a for ome 5 branch of skating. 


-hard runners, 
Made in the 


world’s greatest skate factory. White for 
THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO. 


Factory and Main Offices: Worcester, 


Mass., U.S.A. 


Sales Rooms: New York, 84 Chambers St. 
Choc bo bo Sound 08 LONDON, 8 Long Lane, E. s: 
ARIS, 6 Grande Armee; 
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O rPground 
<p> Gar e Receiver 


NO FREEZING. NO LITTER. NO ODORS. | 
Opens with the foot; closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. Stephenson, Mfr., 17 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


, University of Maine, Orono, Me. | 


Courses i vil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
neering ; chemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
orestry, Law, Do mestic Science. Elective courses 

in Languages, Sciences, History, etc. Military Drill. 




















Expenses moderate. Robert Judson Aley, Pres. Orono, Me 














Water System for 
Country Homes. 


Hydro-Pneumatic tank 
in cellar away from frost 
and dust. Compressed air 
forces water anywhere. 
For further details of this and 


lectric Lighting 
see our larger ad. in Com- 
panion, October 26th 
Send for Book C. 
SRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT COMPANY, 
(North) Washington Street, Boston. 


























Boil only 


five minutes. 





Thousands of people cannot drink coffee with- 
out being hurt by it, and primarily these were 
the people who took to using 


Old Grist Mill 


But now others who might possibly stand the 
effect of coffee-drinking don’t care to take the 
risk, and use Old Grist Mill because they like it. 

150 to 200 cups to the pound, 20c. 
sPotter & Wrightington, Boston, Mass. 









| the blueberry-crop has brought the people of 
| Washington County more than a million dollars 
| net. 
| car-loads for shipment to all parts of the coun- 











DYES 


“One Dye for All Goods”’ 


Don’t Throw Things Away 


simply because they’re faded or 
out of style, when you can 
make any material look like 
new with a ten-cent package 
of Dy-O-La Dyes. 

It requires no experimenting 
—no experience—to be sure of 
success with Dy-O-La. Follow 
directions, and satisfactory results 
are assured. 

No fear of having the wrong dye 
for your goods when using Dy-O-La. 
Any package of Dy-O-La will dye 
all kinds of goods— silk, wool, cotton 
or mixed goods—with beautiful re- 
sults. -In sixteen colors, from which 
any tint or shade can be easily ob- 
tained. 10c a package at 
all dealers. 


Write for Free Package 


For the name of your 
dealer and a 2c stamp to 
cover postage, we will send 
you a full-sized package of 
Dy-O-La Dyes in any of 
our 16 colors, together 
with a book 
of directions. 






We want you 
to prove to your 
satisfac- 






O-La Dyes will | ~ ; 
do all that we aes 
claim for them, — 

Write Today Apy-OLs 







THE JOHNSON-RICHARDSON CO., Ltd. 
nee ee 146 Peari Street, Burlington, Vt. 
dealer’s store 


| states—Kentucky, Maryland and Mississippi— 































: New England and Other Matters. 


HE new bridge across the Charles River, 

just below the dam of the Charles River 
Basin, has the distinction of being the longest 
concrete bridge in America. It has been built 
by the Boston Elevated Railroad Company, at 
a cost of more than a million dollars, and will 
be used for surface cars only. Work began 
upon the foundations in 1907, and upon the 
reénforced concrete superstructure early in 1910. 
Six thousand spruce piles, each thirty feet 
long, —representing a thickly growing forest of 
thirty acres,—were driven as bases for the 
thirteen piers. The total length of the twelve 
spans is eighteen hundred and thirty feet. 
Embedded at the base of each arch, where the 
span rests upon the pier, are gigantic hinges to 
take care of the contraction and expansion of 
the great mass of concrete above. A pressure 
of no less than two million pounds is required 
to move one of these hinges half an inch. The 
massive ornamental buttresses of the piers and 
the abutments at each end give the general 
effect of granite construction. When the bridge 
is ready for use,—as it will be in a few- weeks, 
—the East Cambridge and Somerville cars will 
cross it, going to and from Boston. 
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NLY a few years ago the blueberry plains 

of Washington County, Maine, were re- 
garded as waste land. Except for the few 
blueberries that were picked for local consump- 
tion, the great crops remained on the bushes for 
the bears and the birds. This year, according 
to the state horticulturist, Mr. A. K. Gardner, 


The canning factories have packed many 


try. The yield was the largest known since 
the first canning factory was built there, and 
the ‘‘waste’’ lands are now appreciated at their 


true worth. “ 


ASSACHUSETTS and Rhode Island, 
where brief but somewhat intense political 
campaigns have now come to a close, are the 
only states that cling to the old custom of the 
annual election of a governor. Three other 


also elect their governors this week, but in 
each of them the term of the governor is four 
years. Not for a long time has there been 
such continuous political activity in Massachu- 
setts as during this year. The legislative ses- 
sion continued until the end of July, and was 





closely followed by the preparations for the 
general primary elections. These were held on 
September 26th, for the first time in the com- 
monwealth. Then came a vigorous October 
eampaign for election by the candidates who 
had won at the primaries. There has been 
little pause in political disturbance since the 
election of last November; and now that | 
the state election is over again, there are the 
campaigns for the municipal elections, which 
will be held next month. And then in Janu- 
ary comes the legislature for at least six months 
more. Other states, with their system of bien- 
nial elections, get occasionally a few months 
of rest from political turmoil, and there are 
many persons in Massachusetts who envy their 
people. ‘ 
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ppocnerne to the annual report of the 
commissioner of pensions, recently issued, 
the last pensioner of the Revolutionary War 
passed from fhe rolls a few months ago, one 
hundred and thirty years after the surrender 
of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown. This pen- 
sioner was Mrs. Phoebe M. Palmeter of Brook- | 
field, New York. She was the daughter of 
Jonathan Wooley, who served with the New 
Hampshire troops. There are still living sev- 
eral ‘‘real’?’ Daughters of the Revolution, but 
they are not on the pension rolls. 


“ 
“Landmarks” in the “Old Bay State” 
A BOOK WORTH READING. 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 


W. R. COMER, Elmwood Road, WELLESLEY, 


BOYS! You AEROPLANE FLYING 


YOUR 
through the air by the use of our first quality 
PARA RUBBER. No better Rubber made. 


Comes 1-16 inch square. TWIST IT, and the UV W/VD 
furnishes the power to send your toy machine up. 


12 Yards for 25c., coin or stamps. 


REVERE RUBBER Co., 200 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


BENSDORPS 


ROYAL DUTCH 


COCOA 


ABSOLUTE PURITY 
There is no better Cocoa made than 
BENSDORP’S 
Its solubility and strength 

saves 


ASK FOR OUR NEW OVAL PACKAGE. 
ALWAYS IN YELLOW WRAPPER. 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO., importers, Boston 


MAss, 











your cocoa 














Self- ‘sO Wheat Flour. 

Finest combination of high-grade flour ever 
offered in ‘‘prepared"’ form—self-rising, ready 
for immediate use. Inexpensive, too—the 
5-Ib g does it—giving you all your money's 
worth of flour, not charging you for an ex- 
pensive package 


Doesn’t this look good ? 
Griddle Cakes and 
Maple Syrup. 


Just try this combination for 
breakfast to-morrow morninyz 
making the cakes with Auto- 
matic Flour, and you'll sa) 
they're the finest cakes 
you ever ate. Ask 
your grocer 











ai STOMA} 
FLOUR 
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The report of the commissioner shows that 
the total number of names now on the rolls is | 
eight hundred and ninety-two thousand, a de- | 
crease of twenty-nine thousand during the past | 
year. It is estimated that of the two and a 
fifth million men who were in the Union army | 
and ‘navy during the Civil War, about one- | 
fourth are now living, at an average age at} 
seventy years. The great sum paid by the 
government for pensions is now decreasing | 
rapidly each year. The amount paid last year, | 
one hundred and fifty-seven million dollars, was | 
three and a half millions less than that paid | 
the year before. Since the foundation of the 
government, the great total of four and a quarter 
billion dollars has been paid in pensions. The | 
commissioner has devised a plan for a simpler 
method of making the pension payments, but 
it will require the approval of Congress before 
it can be put into operation. It provides for 
the direct payment of pensions by checks sent 
by mail, instead of by the voucher system now 
used. This would mean an annual saving to 
the pensioners of fully a million dollars, which 
they now spend in the execution of vouchers. | 











For Boys and 
Little Fellows 


This is the strongest School 
Shoe made; it will outwear ; ; 
any other boys’ shoe, regard- 4 
less of price. Honesty and 
thoroughness of con- Le a 2 
struction have made the 4 

reputation they enjoy. 


ase 


the Difference. 


If your dealer H 

doesn’t sell Sines, 3 

Dodge Shoes, i 7 

send” us your § 

size with 

price: we will : 
3 

















see that you 
Sizes, 1 to 544 


. $2.25 


We will cheerfully refund the 
EL.rpress 


| Uf for any reason you 
Prepaid. 


to return them. 
Send , catalogue, anyway. 

A. F. DODGE, The Boy’s Shoemaker, 
BEVERLY, MASS. 


Exelusive Ageney will be given to one 
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Buy a Pair and See ae F 3 


7 
3 





dealer in each town 
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UNDERWEAR 


& 


Your 
Health ? 


This isa familiar question, but it doesn’t 
strike at the root of things: better ask, 
How’s your underwear” for the 
matter of winter health is largely a 
matter of clothing 
It is unreasonable that one should meet 
the severe storinsand sudden changes « 
winter clad in garments suitable only for 
milder seasons, and those who are so 
unwise as to go so clothed in winter 
simply invite colds, grippe, pnewmonia 
and other disorders that cause distress 
and suffering and impair the health 
: Vermont State Board of Health 
* Woolen clothing sho uld always 
be worn next the body.’ 


Rockwood’s 


Wool Underwear 


is made from pure, unadulterated stock 
in natural wool, white, scarlet, 
buff, camel's hair and fancy colors 


Prices, $1.00 to $2.50 
Per Garment, according to quality. 
The Roekwood label is in the neck 
and on the waistband, and the name 
Rockwood ” on every box. We do not 
ell direct, but if your dealer hasn't 
Roe kwood Underwear, write us, 
viving his name and we will see that 
you_are supplied 


GEO, ROCKWOOD & CO., Bennington, Vt 








Paner-Beq 
Cooking Outfit. 


**Soyer’s Paper-Bag Cookery’’ explains 
a method of cooking all kinds of roasts, 
fish, stews, vegetables, puddings, and so 
forth,—practieally everything but soups, 
in paper bags, without the use of pans or 
dishes. The author, Nicholas Soyer, chef 
of Brooks’s Club, London, also includes a 
large ftumber of his own tested recipes, 
with actual time for cooking each dish. 
The advantages of paper-bag cookery are 





self-evident. 
all shrinkage or loss of weight while cook- 


almost The Bag eliminates 
ing; it retains all natural juices, improving 
the flavor; the food cooks quicker, saving 
fuel; there is no odor from the cooking, 
there are no pots or pans to wash, the 
cooking being completed in the Paper Bag, 
which is then thrown away. Our Offer 
includes 1 copy “Paper-Bag Cookery,’’ 12 
Special Paper Bags, assorted sizes, 1 pack- 
age Wire Clips for fastening Bags while 
cooking, and Price List of additional Bags. 
Given, post-paid, to any Companion sub- 
scriber for one new yearly subscription and 
10 cents extra. Price 85 cents, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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SHOWING INSTALLATION OF 


tUNT-MOSS AIR 
LUE URE TANK 








operated by 

windmill, 

vields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 

barn, garden and lawn, etc., 

nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 
It’s a Great Fire Protection. 

We also supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE “ 
ENGINEERS 

LUNT-MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston. 
New York Office: 37 Warren St. 


The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


hand, gasoline ‘or electric putip or 
is more and more in demand. It 


also hot water—in con- 


»™ 
OUT 


AND LET OUR 


FIGURE YOUR NEEDS. 
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20 Reasons Why 
or 


(oking-Ranges 


are preferred by the best cooks: 


1. The Wonderful Single Damper (patented); no other range has it. The only perfect fire and 
oven control; push the knob to “ Kindle,” “ Bake” or “ Check ”’—the range does the rest. Damper 
mistakes common to other ranges are impossible with Crawfords. 


! 2. An Ash HOD in the base (instead of the old, clumsy ash pan). 
. < The ashes—all of them—fall into this Hod so far below the 
fire that they can’t bank up against the grates and warp 
them. Easy to empty the ashes without spilling. Coal Hod 
alongside of Ash Hod—out of the way. No other range has 
these patented features. 


3. Cup-Joint Oven Flues that heat every part of the oven 
alike; no “cold corners,” no “scorching spots”; no other 
range has these flues. 


4. Asbestos Oven Back; a heat-retaining feature. 


5. Removable Oven-Bottom section; lifts out to make flue- 
cleaning easy—also prevents oven bottom from warping. 


6. Reliable Oven Heat Indicator; the mechanism is not 
exposed to steam from the oven. 





7. Oven Racks Adjustable to various heights. 


8. Dock-Ash Grates (patented). The cog-wheels are out- 
side of fire-box; ashes and coal can’t clog them. 


9. Removable Nickeled Rails; a Crawford original idea 
10. Two End Shelves, giving extra room on top. 
11. Ventilating Register Cover, for keeping fire over night. 
12. Simmering Cover, for slow cooking. 
13. Sectional “T” Centers, prevent warping of top. 
14. Warming Closet, above range. 
15. End Reservoir, for hot water, if desired; cleanerthan other makes. 
16. Cabinet Base or Leg Base, as desired. 
17. Smoothest and Strongest Castings. 


18. Gas Attachments Unequalled. The Crawford Gas Ovens 
are safe against explosions. There is no dangerous Pilot Light, 
and the Automatic Damper 
opens when the oven door 
opens, before the burners can 
be lighted. Double Gas Oven 
above or End Oven as desired. 
The End Oven has extra 
broiling burners in the top, 
which save stooping. 


19. Made in the Finest Stove 
Foundry in the world. 


20. Handsomest Ranges ever de- 
signed. 











Ask the Crawford Agent to show you 
and write us for circulars. 














